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As  part  of  a  special  holiday  series  to  focus  on  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  less 
fortunate,  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  proud  to  present  its  third  annual  "Season 
of  Sharing."  In  cooperation  with  a  wide  range  of  local  charity  and  community  service 
groups,  this  special  two-week  series  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  specific  needs  of  people 
right  here  in  our  own  community.  Each  day,  a  different  person  or  family  is  featured 
in  the  paper,  along  with  a  brief  description  of  their  holiday  request.  Readers  are  then 
encouraged  to  send  their  cash  donations  to  an  independent  fund.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program.  Daily  News  readers  donated  more  than  $90,000  and  helped 
brighten  the  holidays  for  dozens  of  local  families.  It's  just  one  more  way  that 
California's  top  newspaper  for  community  service*  is  helping  to  make  a  positive 
difference  here  in  the  San  Fernando  and  neighboring  valleys. 


*  CaUforrua  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Look  for  highlights  from  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles 

on  the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 
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Lower-priced  than  re-spooled  film. 
And  without  the  risks. 


Only  $1.99  from  Unique  Photo. 
No  scratches. 

No  broken  sprockets. 

No  fogging. 

No  jammed  cartridges. 

No  loose  end  caps. 

No  light  leaks. 

No  short  lengths. 


Re-spooled  film  is  a  long,  long  roll  of  film  that  has  been  unrolled  and  re-rolled  into  many  smaller  rolls  by  hand. 
Anything  can  happen  in  the  process. 

Unique  Photo  offers  you  an  un-touchable  alternative:  Ilford  manufactured  and  Ilford  spooled  B&W,  400  speed, 
HP5  Plus  135-36.  For  a  mere  $1.99/roll  in  Press  packs,  why  spool  around? 
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The  professional  film  specialists. 
1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Orange,  NJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 
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New  Technology  for 
A  Proven  Performer! 


No  Other  inserting  machine  can  match  the  record  compiled  by  the  Muller  Martini  227. 
This  industry  workhorse,  now  part  of  GMA's  technologically  advanced  family  of 
Integrated  Inserting  Systems,  has  earned  its  well-deserved  reputation. 

In  direct  inserting,  pre-inserting,  and  TMC  programs,  the  227  performs  with  distinction 
in  hundreds  of  newspaper  mailrooms.  With  its  ability  to  work  with  tabloids,  broadsheets, 
quarter  folds,  and  comics,  this  veteran  outranks  all  its  challengers.  With  a  machine 
speed  of  1 4,000  copies  per  hour,  the  227  delivers  up  to  8  inserts,  combining  a  variety  of 
diverse  products.  Misses  and  multiples  can  also  be  repaired  or  rejected. 

GMA’s  new,  227-based  JET  Inserter  offers  PC-based  production  control  capabilities, 
and  will  accommodate  up  to  1 8  inserts.  Orders  for  data  management,  downstream  copy 
control,  and  selective  inserting  by  zone  are  easily  entered  from  the  keyboard. 

GMA’s  traditional  focus  on  product  innovation  and  new  technology  now  extends  to  these 
proven  Muller  Martini  inserter  products,  which  complement  a  research  and  development 
program  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  industry.  Contact  your  GMA  Sales  Representative 
for  complete  details  on  this  expanded  line  of  post-press  performers. 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 

Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales  Manufacturing  and  Engineering 

1 1  Main  Street  2980  Avenue  B 

SouthboroMA  01772  Bethlehem  PA  18017 

Telephone:  508-481-8562  Telephone:  21 5-694-9494 

Fax:  508-485-2060  Fax:  215-694-0776 
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JANUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Ref)orters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  4- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3  1  — Michigan  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
TTie  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


DECEM8ER 

1  4- 1  5 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Improving  Mainte¬ 
nance  Techniques  in  Your  Printing  Plant”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and 
Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1 4- 1  5 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  Economic  Outlook 
for  1993:  Will  the  Recovery  Last?”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum, 
Arlington,  Va. 

I  T- 1 8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

1  O- 1  5 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  O- 1  S — American  Press  Institute,  “Managing  Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  1  — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  White  House:  A  New  Year 
and  a  New  Agenda”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 
11-1  3 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  2 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  103rd  Congress:  New 
Faces  and  New  Priorities”  Conference,  The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  “Design  and  Graphics”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

11-1  3 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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About  Awards 

Press  Freedom  Awards.  The  Committee  to  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists  honored  four  journalists  with  the  1992  Press  Freedom 
Awards. 

The  honorees  were:  Muhammad  al-Saqr  of  the  daily  Al- 
Oabas,  Kuwait,  for  reporting  that  frequently  put  the  paper 
at  odds  with  the  al-Sabah  regime,  causing  al-Saqr  to  be  de¬ 
tained,  interrogated,  and  released  on  bail;  Sony  Esteus, 
Radio  Tropic  FM  (Haiti),  who  was  severely  assaulted  last 
April  while  audiotaping  a  church  service  that  turned  into 
a  rally  for  ousted  President  J ean-Bertrand  Aristide;  Thep- 
chai  Yong,  editor  in  chief  of  The  Nation  (Thailand),  for 
Yong  and  his  colleagues  risking  their  lives  to  cover  the 
May  crackdown  on  the  democracy  movement;  and  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Liter,  founder  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  daily  Namib¬ 
ian  (Namibia),  who  throughout  her  career  has  been  jailed 
and  harassed  because  of  her  reporting  on  South  Africa’s 
occupation  of  Namibia. 

Energy  Economics  Award.  Marshall  Thomas,  an  in¬ 
dependent  journalist,  oil  market  consultant,  and  editor¬ 
ial  adviser  to  the  Oil  Daily/Energy  Compass  Group,  and 
Computer  Petroleum  Corp.,  has  won  the  annual  award  for 
journalistic  excellence  in  international  energy  econom¬ 
ics.  The  award  is  presented  by  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Energy  Economics. 

Thomas  is  also  program  coordinator  for  the  London  & 
Singapore  Oil  &.  Money  Conference,  co-sponsored  by  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Oil  Daily. 

NJPA  Awards.  Michelle  A.  Hill  and  Ames  Alexander 
of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.j.)  Press  have  won  first  place,  daily 
division,  in  the  1992  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Enter¬ 
prise  Writing  Awards  competition. 

Hill  and  Alexander  won  $1,000  for  “Going  for  Broke,” 
a  series  of  20  stories  about  the  fall  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Toms  River,  the  largest  bank  failure  ever  in  New  Jersey, 
and  thirteenth  largest  in  U.S.  history. 

The  series  also  won  first  place,  dailies  over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation,  in  the  Lloyd  P.  Burns  Memorial  Award  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  category  of  NJPA’s  1991  Better  Newspaper 
Contest. 

Terence  P.  Wright  of  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
won  $  1 ,000  for  first  place,  weekly  division,  for  his  articles 
on  the  Flemington  National  Bank.  William  Quinn  of  the 
Star-Ledger,  Newark,  won  first  place,  daily  division,  in  the 
1992  NJPA  Business  Writing  Awards.  Quinn  won  $1,000 
for  his  seven-part  series  on  the  demise  of  the  Mutual  Ben¬ 
efit  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Liz  Johnson  and  Dominick  DeFino,  the  only  full-time 
reporters  at  the  Delaware  Valley  News,  Frenchtown,  N.J., 
won  $  1 ,000  and  first  place  in  the  weekly  division  for  “Hard 
Times  Hit  Home,”  a  series  of  monthly  articles  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  recession  on  local  residents. 

Lindy  Washburn  of  The  Record,  Hackensack,  won  first 
place  and  $  1 ,000  in  the  1 992  NJPA  Science/Medical  Writ¬ 
ing  Awards.  Her  article,  “A  System  in  Critical  Condition: 
Out  of  Control  Hospital  Costs,”  explained  the  state’s  hos¬ 
pital  rate-setting  system,  which,  she  reported,  has  turned 
into  a  “monstrosity”  of  surcharges,  taxes,  discounts  and  in¬ 
flated  diagnoses. 
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the  year  winds  down,  Jim  Squires 
captures  the  Scold  of  the  Year  award  in 
a  walk.  Yes,  editors,  publishers  and  re¬ 
porters  are  having  a  grand  old  time  these 
days  carving  our  j  imho  into  tiny  bits. 

They  are  calling  him  the  first  genuine 
truth  teller  of  journalism’s  dirty  little  se¬ 
crets,  an  egomaniac,  the  sorehead  of  all 
times,  vindictive,  a  man  of  courage, 
paranoid,  and  a  visionary.  They  are  all 
partly  right,  but  there  is  unanimity  that 
Squires  has  the  biggest  testes  in  journal¬ 
ism  today. 

Cascade  upon  cascade  of  Squires’  can¬ 
dor,  venom  and  finger  pointing  is  flood¬ 
ing  the  trade  press,  first  in  Nieman  Re¬ 
ports  and  the  ASNE  Bulletin,  with  his 
Perot’s  eye  view  of  political  reporting, 
and  now  with  a  book-length  blockbuster 
on  the  “corporatization”  of  American 
newspapers.  Read  All  About  It!,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Times  Books,  is  the  title. 

No  one  should  laugh  off  Squires,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  too  much,  cares  too 
deeply,  is  too  bright,  and  has  a  potent 
course  record.  In  his  book,  Jim  is  passion¬ 
ate  about  his  heroes,  and  in  roughly  de¬ 
scending  order  of  admiration,  they  are: 

Bill  Kovach  (“1  would  want  him  to  be 
a  pallbearer  at  my  funeral”);  Eugene 
Roberts  (journalism’s  ultimate  “pope”), 
and  Kay  Fanning,  (victim  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor  intrigue),  all  premature 
retirees;  A1  Neuharth  (“who  brought  to 
the  management  of  the  press  an  over¬ 
whelming  compulsion  for  high  earn¬ 
ings”),  Ben  (“there  ain’t  no  quit  in  me”) 
Bradlee,  Himself  (for  all  sorts  of  rea¬ 
sons),  the  Grahams,  Sulzbergers,  Laven- 
thol,  Brumback  (only  in  his  Orlando 
and  early  Chicago  days),  Scotty  Reston, 
Gene  Patterson  and  the  late  C.K.  Mc- 


(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe ,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON  | 

by  Thomas  Winship 

The  sayings  of  J 

im  Squires 

Clatchy  (“Do  we  really  have  to  make 
this  much?”) 

In  a  steal  from  Tom  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CNN,  Squires  confers  “pope¬ 
dom”  upon  his  special  idols.  “Among 
the  ‘pope’  jobs  are  the  editorships  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Some  journalists,  such  as  Gene 
Roberts,  become  ‘popes’  no  matter  what 
job  they  have.  Kovach  was  already  a 
‘pope’  among  reporters.  In  another  year 
or  two  atop  the  Atlanta  newspapers,  he 
would  have  been  one  among  editors  as 
well.  But  as  both  Roberts  and  1  can  at¬ 
test,  in  the  world  of  corporate  journal¬ 
ism,  even  the  ‘popes’  are  no  longer  in¬ 
vincible,”  says  His  Holiness. 

It  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  man’s 
taste  in  heroes,  though  hardly  another 
soul  in  newspapering  makes  his  list  of 
newsies  who  are  making  the  good  fight. 


■  he  central  villain  of  the  piece, 
dominating  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
John  W.  Madigan,  the  former  invest¬ 
ment  broker,  who  beat  out  editor 
Squires  for  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  a 
nasty  brawl  if  there  ever  was  one.  As 
Squires  sees  it,  “We  personified  the 
clash  between  the  corporate  mentality 
that  now  runs  the  press  of  the  country 
and  the  resistance  to  it  from  journalists 
who  are  rapidly  changing  their  colors 
or  disappearing  from  positions  of  au¬ 
thority  and  influence.” 

As  1  read  this  ode  to  purity,  1  could 
not  help  thinking  that  our  J  im  had  at 
times  a  bit  of  an  ethical  conflict  of  his 
own.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  his  Orlan¬ 
do  days  when  he  straddled  both  the 
news  and  business  side  and  as  such  drove 
his  paper  to  unprecedented  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  Sounds  like  “corporate”  newspa¬ 
pering  to  me. 

Here  are  some  of  Squires’  sayings, 
seldom  mouthed  in  polite  newspaper 
company: 


•  “The  printed  press  has  always  stood 
before  legislatures  and  courts  wrapped  in 
the  flag  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  is  on 
this  point  that  the  dirty  little  secret  of 
newspapering  gets  really  dirty. 


■  he  newspaper  industry  claims  the 
right  to  put  vending  machines  on  public 
streets  and  in  airports,  the  right  to  sit  in 
courtrooms,  the  right  to  see  public 
records,  to  question  the  president,  the 
right  to  have  a  front-row  seat  at  the  war 
—  all  on  the  basis  that  it  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  exercising  the  people’s  right  to 
know.  Never  does  it  claim  the  right  to 
such  access  on  the  basis  that  it  is  in  the 
business  of  delivering  advertising  infor¬ 
mation  for  profit.  Yet  newspapers  rou¬ 
tinely  control  costs  and  enhance  profits 
by  cutting  off  circulation  that  is  unprof¬ 
itable  because  it  lacks  value  as  a  quality 
audience.” 

•  “1  have  found  no  major  newspapers 
or  groups  of  newspapers  serving  monop¬ 
oly  markets  whose  editorial  expenditure 
as  a  percentage  of  revenue  has  increased 
in  the  last  15  years.  While  my  sample 
was  random  and  unscientific,  it  showed 
that,  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenue, 
editorial  budgets  have  steadily  declined 
since  the  mid — 1970s.  When  1  became  a 
newspaper  editor  in  1976,  the  average 
editorial  department’s  share  of  revenue 
was  between  13%  and  15%.  Today  it  is 
10%  at  a  good  newspaper  and  a  lot  less 
at  the  bad  ones.  During  the  same  period, 
editorial  departments  assumed  a  large 
part  of  what  had  previously  been  pro¬ 
duction  department  functions,  mainly 
typesetting,  page  composition,  and 
proofreading.” 

•  “Today,  with  Maxwell  dead  and  the 
paper  in  bankruptcy,  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  is  probably  finished  as  a  social 
and  political  force  in  the  nation’s  largest 
city.” 

(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  39) 
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Meet  the  press. 


Training  often  begins  before  a  press  is  built.  It  continues  in  our  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
plant  where  your  crews  work  with  us  on  the  assembly  floor  to  learn  the  press 
bottom-up  and  inside-out.  Then  we  go  to  your  facility  to  train  crews  in  maintenance, 
press  operation  and  other  requirements.  Training  doesn’t  end  when  your  press  goes 
on  edition.  Our  23  trainers  and  support  personnel  are  available  whenever  they’re 
needed  to  blend  hands-on  and  classroom  instruction  with  custom  video,  printed  and 
interactive  material  to  speed  learning.  Only  the  industry  leader  provides  this  level  of 
support.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  -  The  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
Phone:  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6310. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  trusiness 


EOT 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Mandatory  recycling 

THE  HOUSE  ENERGY  and  Commerce  Committee,  under  chairman  John  Dingell 
(D'Mich.),  is  considering  a  flawed  report  on  newsprint  recycling  in  an  effort  to  force 
mandatory  use  of  recycled  newsprint  down  the  throats  of  newspapers.  The  report 
uses  figures  for  56  large  newspapers  and  ignores  the  record  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“Mandatory  recycled  content  legislation  is  necessary  since  voluntary  measures 
are  not  working,”  the  report  states.  It  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  recycled  newsprint  has  been 
accomplished  mostly  voluntarily  in  the  last  few  years  by  newspapers  and  the 
newsprint  industry. 

Recycled  newsprint  is  not  something  you  can  buy  at  the  comer  grocery  store.  It 
comes  from  a  time-consuming  and  costly  process.  E&P  reports  this  week  that  it  costs 
about  $50  million  to  build  a  recycling  mill.  There  was  one  mill  producing  recycled 
newsprint  in  1960.  By  1970,  there  were  four.  In  1989,  there  were  nine.  Today  there 
are  24  and  by  the  end  of  1994  there  will  be  36  recycling  plants.  There  was  no  gov¬ 
ernment  order  to  build  them. 

The  $2  billion  dollar  investment  in  recycling  plants  by  the  newsprint  industry  has 
been  made  because  of  the  demands  by  their  largest  customers — newspapers — and 
not  because  of  government  command  or  legislation. 

More  than  half  the  newsprint  consumed  today  is  recovered;  almost  one-third  is 
returned  to  the  mills.  The  amount  of  newsprint  going  into  landfills  has  been  reduced 
from  8%  of  the  total  waste  to  4.6%.  That  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
recycling. 

The  proposal  before  the  House  Committee,  an  amendment  to  the  Resource  Con¬ 
servation  and  Recovery  Act,  would  mandate  use  of  newsprint  with  50%  recycled 
content  after  the  year  2000  which  would  apply  only  to  newspapers  with  over 
200,000  circulation.  It  also  calls  for  printing  a  front-page  notice  of  any  non-compli¬ 
ance.  That  is  like  a  mother  chastising  a  child  for  failure  to  bring  home  a  grocery  item 
because  the  store  does  not  stock  it. 

In  our  opinion,  as  we  have  expressed  before,  these  provisions  are  discriminato¬ 
ry  against  certain  newspapers  and  also  unconstitutional  for  attempting  to  force 
publication. 

The  House  Committee  would  do  better  in  its  mission  to  increase  the  use  of  recy¬ 
cled  paper  if  it  would  provide  financial  rewards  or  tax  incentives  for  manufacturers 
to  develop  more  plants. 

A  10-year  gag  order 

THE  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  proposed  a  10-year 
confidentiality  rule  on  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  court  preventing  them  from 
revealing  any  information  they  may  learn  about  a  case  which  is  not  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  record.  Why?  Because  someone  leaked  a  decision  previously  written,  but  not  re¬ 
leased,  by  Circuit  Court  Judge  Clarence  Thomas,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  confirma¬ 
tion  hearings  for  his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  not  clear  why  a  court  should  be  able  to  bottle  up  an  important  decision  be¬ 
cause  it  might  have  some  impact  on  the  judge  who  wrote  it.  Furthermore,  why 
would  the  learned  judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  even  consider  restricting  the 
free  speech  of  associates  and  employees  for  10  years  under  threat  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion?  Is  that  not  just  a  little  unconstitutional? 
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Letteis  to  the  Editor 

Wants  more  religion  news 


HURRAY  FOR  JULIA  Duin’s  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty”  column  on  the  religion 
beat  at  daily  newspapers  (E&P,  Nov. 
14).  Cheers  also  to  E&P  for  running  the 
column.  It  is  something  your  readership 
needs  to  hear. 

Religion’s  role  in  everyday  life  is  often 
neglected  by  daily  newspapers.  A  Gallup 
survey  in  1989  noted  that  readers  rank 
religion  higher  than  entertainment  news 
or  sports  when  asked  how  important 
specialized  coverage  is  to  them  personal¬ 
ly  (E&P,  Dec.  23,  1989).  When  daily 
newspapers  forget  such  information, 
their  readers  suffer. 

As  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  newspaper 
in  a  city  where  the  two  major  daily 
newspapers  have  both  eliminated  their 
full-time  religion  beat  reporters  recently, 
I  see  every  week  the  neglect  detailed  by 
Duin.  The  Saturday  religion  pages  are 
still  there,  but  they  are  usually  filled 
with  wire  copy.  Only  the  “sensational” 


Newspaperdonh 


50  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  An  official 
report  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war 
effort  since  the  attack  was  made 
available  this  week  to  Washington 
correspondents  and  press  associa¬ 
tions.  The  story,  running  in  excess  of 
3,000  words,  fulfills  the  promise 
made  by  Elmer  Davis  that  a  complete 
“Pearl  Harbor  Story”  would  be  made 
available  on  or  about  the  anniversary 
of  the  attack.  OWI  explained  the  ad¬ 
jective  “complete”  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  military  necessity — ^noth¬ 
ing  that  might  be  helpful  to  the  Axis 
powers  will  be  disclosed. 

OWI  released  the  report  on  the 
home  front  and  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  prepared  the  section  on  the 
military  aspect.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox  said,“The  story 
will  be  a  full  disclosure — not  a  com¬ 
plete  and  full  disclosure  because 
there  are  still  certain  things  that  we 
don’t  want  to  tell  the  Japanese.” 

From  Editor  &  PuMisher 
Decembers,  1942 


local  stories  are  covered,  usually  by  re¬ 
porters  inexperienced  with  the  religion 
beat.  Some  of  the  suburban  dailies  have 
religion  beat  writers,  but  they  do  not 
reach  the  better  part  of  the  Phoenix 
population. 

At  our  newspaper,  we  have  never 
sought  to  replace  the  religion  coverage 
in  the  local  dailies,  but  to  supplement 
it.  Our  expertise  in  church  matters, 
combined  with  the  greater  depth  we 
can  present,  gives  us  a  chance  to  tell  our 
readers  news  of  interest  to  the  Catholic 
community. 

However,  religion  coverage  in  the 
dailies  is  important  to  help  all  people 
understand  —  even  just  a  little  better  — 
both  the  religious  faiths  of  others  and 
the  role  of  religion  in  their  own  life. 

In  an  editorial  a  year  ago,  we  noted: 
“We  hope  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  will  soon  bring  back  the 
local  emphasis  that  is  currently  missing 
from  their  religion  pages.”  We  are  still 
waiting. 

Christopher  Qunty 

(Gunty  is  editor  of  the  Catholic  Sun 
based  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.) 


Perceives  media  bias 

IF  RICHARD  COHEN  {E&P,  Oct.  31 ) 
really  thinks  the  media  have  not  been  bi¬ 
ased  toward  the  Clinton  candidacy,  or 
more  accurately  anti-Bush,  he  must  have 
spent  1992  in  isolation  without  benefit  of 
U.S.  newspaper  or  television  materials. 

In  30  years-plus  in  this  business,  I 
have  never  seen  the  equal  of  the  pro- 
Clinton  editorializing  that  has  prevailed 
in  1992.  It  makes  me  ashamed  of  the 
profession  of  which  I  am  a  part. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  idea  that 
news  stories  should  be  objective,  and 
opinion  belongs  on  the  editorial  page? 

R.  Whitney  Christian 

(Christian  is  editor  of  the 
Gamer  [N.C.]  News.) 

Corrections 

IN  THE  OCT.  24  E&P  presidential  en¬ 
dorsement  poll  listings,  the  Victorville 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press  was  incorrectly  listed 
as  endorsing  President  Bush.  The  news¬ 
paper  has  a  no-endorsement  policy. 

In  a  “Newspeople  in  the  News”  item  in 
the  Oct.  3 1  issue  of  E&P,  Joe  Ziemba 
was  incorrectly  identified  as  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  of  Smith,  Bucklin  &  Associates. 
Ziemba  is  currently  both  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Smith,  Bucklin  &  Associ¬ 
ates  and  executive  director  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America. 


WHEN  rr  COMES  TO  TV, 
PARENTS  KNOW  BEST. 


Watch  for  something  new  in  the  daily  "TV 
Tonight"  column  by  Faye  Zuckerman  and 
John  Martin;  Parents'  Picks  and  Parents' 
Pans.  Now,  once  a  week  or  more, 
Zuckerman  and  Martin  highlight  the  best 
shows  for  the  whole  family  -  as  well  as  the 
ones  to  avoid.  One  more  reason  to  run  with 
"TV  Tonight." 

For  samples,  contact  Connie  White  at  The 
New  York  Times  Syndicate:  800-444-0267 
(phone)  or  310-785-0613  (fax). 

XyJTKMir 


What's  on,  what's  up,  what's  good,  what's  bad  on  TV 


Faye  Zuckerman,  John  Martin  and 
their  two-year-old  son,  Seth 
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Catch  a  rising  star 
or  help  create  one 

while  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  entries  you  receive  for 
the  awards,  fellowships, 

scholarships  or  grants  that  you  sponsor. 

Your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  2 1  st  annual 
Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships  Directory  is  the 
way  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  most  talented  journalists. 

The  Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowships  Directory  is  printed  in  the  form  of 
a  pullout  section  and  is  bound  within  the  December  26th  issue  of  E&R  It  is 
used  all  year  long  by  journalists,  and  is  considered  the  definitive  source 
for  listings,  of  awards,  grants,  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  are  offered 
to  journalists. 

To  place  your  ad  in  this  unique  annual,  call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today. 
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Gag  Proposal 

Prompted  by  publication  of  unreleased  decision,  Judicial 
Council  of  D.C.  seeks  confidentiality  rule  on  court  employees 


The  unusual  move  by  the  Judicial  Council  to  seek  a  confidentiality  rule  was  prompted  by  a 
leak  last  year  of  an  unreleased  decision  written  by  then'U.S.  Supreme  Court  nominee 
Clarence  Thomas,  who  was  a  D.C.  Circuit  Court  judge  at  the  time. 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  has  proposed  a  lO-year 
confidentiality  rule  on  all  employees  and 
officers  of  the  court. 

The  unusual  move  was  prompted  by 
a  leak  last  year  of  an  unreleased  deci¬ 
sion  written  by  then-U.S.  Supreme 
Court  nominee  Clarence  Thomas,  who 
was  a  D.C.  Circuit  Court  judge  at  the 
time. 

The  decision  in  Lamprecht  v.  FCC 
found  that  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rule  giving  preference  to 
women  when  granting  broadcast  licens¬ 
es  was  unconstitutional  because  it  dis¬ 
criminated  against  men  (E&P,  March  7, 
P.  13). 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  weekly  Legal 
Times  published  the  unreleased  decision 
in  the  midst  of  Justice  Thomas’  confir¬ 
mation  hearings.  Sources  told  the  news¬ 
paper  that  release  of  the  decision  had 
been  delayed  because  it  might  have  hurt 
Thomas’  confirmation. 

When  the  decision  was  released  Feb. 
19,  Judge  James  Buckley  wrote  a  concur¬ 
ring  opinion  in  which  he  called  for  a  for¬ 
mal  investigation  to  identify  the  source 
of  the  leak.  Five  circuit  court  judges 
agreed  with  Buckley. 

Chief  Judge  Abner  J.  Mikva,  howev¬ 
er,  said  that  such  an  investigation  would 
be  “ill-advised”  and  indicated  then  that 
the  court  was  considering  “a  specific  rule 
relating  to  confidentiality.” 

A  number  of  legal  scholars  have  indi¬ 
cated  that,  although  similar  confiden¬ 
tiality  rules  are  enforced  by  most  courts, 
it  may  be  that  no  other  court  has  put 
such  restrictions  in  writing. 

The  rules  state  that  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  court  must  keep  confi¬ 
dential  for  at  least  10  years  all  informa¬ 
tion  they  learn  about  a  case  that  is  not 
part  of  the  public  record,  information 
that  is  specifically  sealed  or  marked  con¬ 
fidential,  draft  opinions,  internal  memo¬ 


randa,  and  the  “substance  or  occur¬ 
rence”  of  conversations  between  judges 
and  between  judges  and  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  court. 

Violation  of  the  rules  could  lead  to 
criminal  prosecution,  firing,  or  disci¬ 
pline  according  to  the  code  of  profes¬ 
sional  conduct. 

In  response,  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Association, 
and  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  filed  comments  with  the  court 
sharply  criticizing  the  proposal. 

“The  proposed  rule  is  not  necessary, 
since  the  court  has  the  inherent  power 
to  prevent  public  disclosures  that  would 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
court,”  the  journalism  groups  wrote. 

“It  is  overbroad  in  that  it  restricts 
speech  on  all  cases  coming  before  the 
court  for  10  years  after  their  disposition, 
regardless  of  whether  the  speech  pre¬ 
sents  a  danger  to  fair  adjudication.  It  is 
too  restrictive  because  it  prohibits  all 


such  speech,  regardless  of  the  content  or 
purpose  of  the  speech.” 

The  comments  noted  that  the  rules 
are  unnecessary  since  federal  courts  al¬ 
ready  have  in  place  codes  of  conduct  for 
judicial  employees  that  include  “specific 
provisions  regarding  disclosure  of  inter¬ 
nal  court  information.” 

The  RCFP,  RTNDA  and  SPJ  argued 
that  the  U.S.  “Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  inherent  power  of  the  court  to 
bar  discussion  of  internal  court  informa¬ 
tion  is  limited  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  test  used  to  balance  the  interests 
of  disclosure  against  confidentiality  is 
one  of  “clear  and  present  danger.” 

As  an  employer,  the  court  also  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  ability  to  gag  employees,  the 
journalism  groups  pointed  out,  adding 
that  a  decadelong  ban  on  such  speech 
gags  staffers  “long  after  any  legitimate 
interest  the  court  could  have  in  secrecy 
has  faded  .  .  .  [T]he  need  for  confiden¬ 
tiality  usually  will  not  extend  beyond 
the  date  when  the  case  is  decided.” 
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Further,  they  pointed  out,  “It  is  easy 
to  think  of  situations  in  which  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  rule  to  prevent  certain  dis¬ 
closures  would  be  harmful  to  the  public 
interest.” 

For  example,  the  proposed  rules  may 
prohibit  a  court  employee  “from  reveal¬ 
ing  any  improprieties,  such  as  bribery  or 
undue  influence,  which  affect  the 
judge’s  disposition  of  a  case  . . .  [UJnder 
the  proposed  rule,  court  employees  can¬ 
not  reveal  even  the  grossest  impropri¬ 
eties  to  outside  investigators  for  10  years 
without  risking  their  jobs  or,  if  found 
guilty,  of  criminal  contempt,  their  per¬ 
sonal  liberty. 

“Instead  of  being  lauded  for  pointing 
out  irregularities  in  the  judicial  process, 
under  the  proposed  rule  court  employees 
place  themselves  in  jeopardy.  The  rule 
totally  discourages  whistle-blowing,  and 
sends  a  message  to  any  court  personnel 
involved  in  improper  activity  that  they 
may  continue  to  do  so  with  impunity.” 

The  three  organizations  suggested 
that  the  proposal  “goes  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  court  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  The  court  should  instead  use  its 
inherent  power  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
sensitive  internal  information  only  in 
those  cases  that  truly  require  such  re¬ 
strictions. 

“In  electing  to  impose  such  restric¬ 
tions,”  they  wrote,  “the  court  should 
keep  in  mind  that  severe  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  speech  are  proper  only  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  real  danger  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice.” 

Public  comments  on  the  proposal 
were  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Circuit.  The  Judicial  Council, 
which  is  made  up  of  judges  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  trials  and  appeals  courts,  is  reported¬ 
ly  scheduled  to  meet  Dec.  10  to  discuss 
the  issue.  BE^P 

N.Y*  Times  settles 
with  platemakers 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  said  it  has 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
New  York  Stereotypers’  Union  No.  1 
on  a  new  contract. 

It  was  one  in  a  series  of  agreements 
required  before  a  new  $450  million 
plant  in  Edison,  N.j.  becomes  fully  op¬ 
erational. 

Details  were  not  released.  But  the 
company  said  the  deal  was  similar  to 
agreements  with  unions  representing 
drivers  and  mailers.  It  covers  the  plants 
in  New  York  City  and  Edison. 


New  indictments  charge  mob 
control  over  New  York  City 
newspaper  deliverers  union 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

A  NEW  YORK  City  prosecutor  has 
charged  that  organized  crime  has  chroni¬ 
cally  corrupted  the  city’s  newspaper  driv¬ 
ers  union  and  has  asked  a  state  court  to 
replace  the  union’s  leaders  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  trustee. 

Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert 
M.  Morgenthau  has  asked  a  trial  court  to 
seize  control  of  the  2,100-member 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union, 
whose  members  deliver  the  New  York 
Times,  Daily  News,  New  York  Post  and 
other  newspapers  to  newsstands  in  and 
around  the  city. 

Six  grand  jury  indictments — and  “a 
special  information”  seeking  to  oust 
union  leaders — accuse  the  union,  three 
current  officers  and  1 3  former  officers, 
members  and  associates  of  racketeering, 
bribery,  assaults,  theft  of  newspapers, 
and  perjury. 

Calling  the  scheme  “the  Newspaper 
Delivery  Mob,”  the  indictments  say  that 
organized  crime  has  infiltrated  and  held 
“a  stranglehold”  on  union  newspaper 
distribution  since  1976. 

Prosecutors  accused  the  union  of  close 
ties  to  the  Bonanno  and  Luchese  crime 
families.  The  indictments  named  five  al¬ 
leged  crime  family  members  as  unindict¬ 
ed  co-conspirators. 

The  indictments  charge  union  offi¬ 
cials  with  giving  union  memberships 
and  seniority  rights  to  mob  associates, 
collecting  paychecks  for  no-show  jobs, 
stealing  and  reselling  newspapers,  and 
taking  bribes  to  protect  non-union  dis¬ 
tributors. 

“Corruption  in  the  NMDU  is  so  per¬ 
vasive  and  extreme,”  Morgenthau  said, 
“it  was  necessary  to  take  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  step  of  charging  the  union  itself 
with  enterprise  corruption.” 

He  said  it  would  take  a  special  master 
with  special  powers  “to  get  the  bad  ap¬ 
ples  out  and  keep  them  out”  and  called 
on  honest  union  members  “who  have 
been  silenced  by  the  criminal  elements 
in  the  union  for  so  long”  to  come  forward 
with  information,  as  many  already  have. 

The  state  criminal  action,  resembling 
the  federal  government’s  civil  takeover 
of  the  Teamsters  union  under  the  Rack¬ 
eteer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza¬ 


“Corruption  in  the  NMDU  is  so  pervasive 
and  extreme,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
extraordinary  step  of  charging  the  union  it' 
self  with  enterprise  corruption."  —  Man¬ 
hattan  District  Attorney  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau. 


tion  Act,  is  the  first  effort  to  seize  a 
union  under  forfeiture  provisions  of 
New  York  State’s  1986  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act. 

If  the  prosecution  succeeds,  the  union 
faces  permanent  court  takeover  and 
triple  damages,  amounting  to  “millions” 
of  dollars  in  fines,  Morgenthau  said. 

“Until  we  see  all  the  papers  it’s  hard 
to  evaluate  but,  based  on  what  we’ve 
seen  so  far,  we  don’t  think  it’s  warrant¬ 
ed,”  NMDU  attorney  Kenneth  O’Con¬ 
nor  said  of  the  effort  to  remove  the 
union’s  leadership.  “All  the  charges 
seem  to  be  of  people  who  are  no  longer 
officers.” 

Union  officers  elected  in  1992  “have 
functioned  lawfully  and  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  to  impose  trusteeship  on  them,”  he 
said. 

NMDU  president  Douglas  LaChance, 
now  jailed  in  Tennessee,  has  been  in 
custody  since  October  for  allegedly  using 
cocaine  while  on  parole  for  his  1980 
conviction  for  racketeering  and  extor¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  union.  He 
served  five  years  of  a  12 -year  sentence 
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and  was  re-elected  to  the  union  presi¬ 
dency  in  1990.  He  faces  a  hearing  Dec. 
10  in  federal  court  in  Manhattan. 

Though  not  indicted,  LaChance  and 
former  NMDU  presidents  Jerry  Cronin 
and  Mike  Alvino  were  named  as  unin¬ 
dicted  co-conspirators.  Alvino  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  six  perjury  counts  for  allegedly 
refusing  to  answer  questions  before  a 
grand  jury. 

The  NMDU  is  the  most  powerful 
union  in  New  York  newspapers,  a  fact 
amply  demonstrated  by  a  five-month 
strike,  ended  March  1991,  in  which  driv¬ 
ers  were  instrumental  in  halting  most 
Daily  News  distribution  and  forcing  the 
Tribune  Co.  to  sell  the  troubled  tabloid. 

Four  of  those  indicted  worked  at  the 
Daily  News.  Delivery  department  super¬ 
visor  and  former  union  officer  Michael 
Diana  was  accused  of  diverting  over 
$3,000  from  a  strike  fund  to  his  girl¬ 
friend  and  others.  Diana,  along  with  two 
drivers,  was  also  accused  of  attempted 
bribery.  Daily  News  delivery  supervisor 
James  Brennie  was  charged  with  lying  to 
a  grand  jury. 

A  News  spokesman  said  Brennie  and 
Diana  resigned  before  the  indictments. 


Others  charged  worked  at  the  Post 
and  Metropolitan  News  Co.,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  distributor  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

The  newspapers  and  distributors  co¬ 
operated  with  the  investigation,  prose¬ 
cutors  charged,  after  being  victimized  by 
paying  for  “ghost”  workers  and  for  news¬ 
papers  that  were  stolen  and  resold  to 
“bootleg”  wholesalers  who  paid  off  cor¬ 
rupt  managers. 

Union  attorney  O’Connor  said  that 


nounced  in  June  (E6?P,  July  4,  PP.  15, 
23)  accused  drivers  and  union  officiak  of 
stealing  and  reselling  copies  of  the  Post, 
loan-sharking,  extortion,  beatings,  and 
falsifying  records  to  collect  pay  for  hours 
not  worked. 

The  Post  was  fined  $10,000  after  two 
top  executives  pleaded  guilty  to  inflating 
circulation  by  50,000  papers  daily. 

Six  people  indicted  in  the  latest 
round  await  trial  on  earlier  indictments. 

James  Carmine  Galante,  who  has 


Calling  the  scheme  “the  Newspaper  Delivery  Mob/ 
the  indictments  say  organized  crime  has 
infiltrated  and  held  “a  stranglehold” 
on  union  newspaper  distribution  since  1976. 


the  case  has  had  no  practical  effect  on 
the  union’s  operations.  Vice  president 
Robert  Paletta  has  taken  over  LaChance’s 
responsibilities. 

The  indictments  stem  from  a  two- 
year  investigation  of  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  unions.  They  bring  to  29  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  charged.  Indictments  an¬ 


pleaded  guilty  to  charges  in  the  earlier 
indictments  and  is  scheduled  to  serve 
four  to  seven  years  in  prison  starting  in 
January,  allegedly  headed  a  crew  of  nine 
people,  seven  of  them  union  members, 
who  are  charged  in  the  latest  indict¬ 
ments  with  preying  on  Metropolitan 
News  employees. 


Zuckerman  to  get  Daily  News  despite  dispute 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

US.  NEWS  &  WORLD  Report  owner 
Mortimer  Zuckerman  was  scheduled  to 
take  ownership  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  Dec.  6 — despite  a  growing  rift 
and  no  contract  with  its  biggest  union. 

Zuckerman,  who  has  agreements 
with  eight  other  unions,  is  at  odds 
with  the  540-member  Local  3  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  over  job  security  is¬ 
sues,  which  he  sees  as  vital  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  control  the  news  product  and 
the  union  sees  as  destroying  members’ 
security. 

With  no  Guild  agreement  in  sight 
four  days  before  the  closing,  Zucker¬ 
man  said  that  he  planned  to  offer  indi¬ 
vidual  contracts  to  selected  Guild  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  a  move  the  Guild 
interpreted  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  response,  the  Guild  was  planning 
a  byline  strike  beginning  Dec.  3  and  a 
corporate  campaign,  or  boycott, 
against  Zuckerman’s  businesses.  It  has 
already  held  informational  picket  lines 
in  front  of  the  Daily  News  Building. 

Zuckerman — who  owns  real  estate 
and  also  publishes  The  Atlantic — is 


also  at  odds,  and  in  a  federal  appeals 
court,  with  the  printers  union,  a  unit  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  over  his  bankruptcy  court-approved 
plan  to  void  the  lifetime  job  guarantees 
held  by  167  printers. 

Both  Zuckerman  and  the  Guild  have 
accused  one  another  of  intransigence. 

Zuckerman  wants  to  cut  up  to  174 
Guild  newsroom,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff  over  18  months,  while  hiring 
new  employees  to  take  many  of  the  jobs. 
He  also  wants  to  deny  new  employees 
the  right  to  arbitration  if  they  are  fired 
for  “journalistic  incompetence.” 

He  has  offered  options  of  buyouts  or 
early  retirement  as  an  incentive  for 
Guild-represented  workers  to  leave  vol¬ 
untarily. 

The  Guild  has  proposed  95  job  cuts, 
while  reserving  some  rights  to  lesser 
jobs,  and  has  resisted  the  changes  in  ar¬ 
bitration. 

“Where  we’ve  ended  up  after  months 
of  negotiations  is  where  we  started  on 
the  first  day,”  said  Guild  president  Bar¬ 
ry  Lipton.  “In  essence,  what  he’s  got 
out  there  would  let  him  pick  and 
choose  who’s  going  to  work  at  the 


News  without  regard  to  seniority.” 

Zuckerman  said  in  a  statement  that 
he  would  continue  to  talk  with  the 
Guild  but  would  not  “delay  the  editori¬ 
al  rebuilding  process”  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  contract.  He  said  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  offer  jobs  to  Guild  members 
in  case  no  contract  is  in  place  by  the 
closing  date. 

Adding  to  the  tension,  Daily  News 
editor  and  publisher  James  Willse 
killed  a  regular  column  by  Juan  Gonza¬ 
lez  in  which  the  Guild  activist  called 
Zuckerman  a  “bully”  who  wants  to  “gut 
our  union  and  leave  us  the  carcass.” 

“It  was  a  blatant  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est,”  Willse  said,  because  Gonzalez 
“has  an  economic  and  political  inter¬ 
est”  in  the  union  dispute.  “I’m  not 
about  to  let  him  or  anyone  else  use  this 
paper  as  a  personal  soapbox  on  this  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said. 

Though  further  delays  are  possible 
in  the  deal,  Zuckerman  is  paying  about 
$36  million  for  the  News,  which  filed 
for  bankruptcy  nearly  a  year  ago,  after 
the  mysterious  death  of  British  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Maxwell  left  it  without 
money  to  finance  continued  losses. 
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Union  Concessions 

Striking  Teamsters,  other  unions  ratify  new  contract  to  clear  sale 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  to  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BEATING  A  NOV.  30  deadline  by  just 
a  day,  striking  Teamsters  overwhelming¬ 
ly  ratified  a  new  contract  that  all  hut  en¬ 
sures  the  sale  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
to  the  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post' 
Gazette. 

Teamster  members  Nov.  29  voted 
498-14  to  accept  a  contract  which  could 
cut  up  to  40%  of  their  627  delivery  jobs 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  was  a  walkout 
by  Teamsters  May  17  that  shut  down 
the  jointly  operated  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Post-Gazette. 

Also  ratifying  new  labor  agreements 
with  Blade  Communications  on  Nov. 
29  were  unions  representing  mailers, 
printers,  pressmen,  paperhandlers,  elec¬ 
tric  workers,  and  advertising  and  finance 
department  employees. 

Previously,  Blade  had  reached  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  unions  for  platemakers, 
machinists,  operating  engineers  and  ser¬ 
vice  employees. 

The  ratifications  beat  a  Nov.  30  sales 
deadline  set  by  E.W.  Scripps,  which 
owns  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 

When  Scripps  announced  it  would  try 
to  sell  the  company  rather  than  contin¬ 
ue  an  increasingly  costly  war  of  attrition 
with  the  unions,  Scripps  said  it  would 
close  the  company  if  no  buyer  emerged. 

Scripps  tentatively  agreed  on  Oct.  29 
to  sell  the  afternoon  Press,  which  had 
been  the  circulation  leader  in  Pittsburgh, 
to  the  owners  of  the  morning  Post- 
Gazette.  Terms  were  not  announced. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Press, 
Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  is  the  joint  agency 
which  handles  the  printing,  distribution 
and  business  operations  of  Blade  Com¬ 
munications’  Post-Gazette. 

Because  it  involves  a  joint  operating 
agreement,  the  sale  still  needs  approval 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

In  a  Nov.  23  letter  to  U.S.  Attorney 
General  William  Barr,  Teamsters  inter¬ 
national  president  Ron  Carey  urged  an 
expedited  approval  of  the  sale.  Carey 
wrote  that  Blade  Communications, 
owned  by  the  Block  family,  would  be  a 
good  owner  for  Pittsburgh. 


Blade  Communications  and  Post-Qazette 
chairman  William  Block  Sr.  (left)  is 
greeted  by  Teamster  Local  211  president 
Joe  MoUnero  (^ter  signing  a  contract  which 
ended  a  200'day  labor  dispute  that  had 
halted  newspaper  production.  The  contract 
signings  with  the  Teamsters  and  nine  other 
unions  are  the  first  hurdle  for  Blade  Com¬ 
munications  to  purchase  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  from  E.W.  Scripps. 

“The  strike  which  was  forced  upon  us 
by  the  failure  of  the  Scripps  Howard  Co. 
to  negotiate  seriously  on  these  vital  is¬ 
sues  has  brought  hardship  upon  our 
members  and  the  broader  community. 
By  contrast,  throughout  our  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Blade  Communications,  we 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  company’s 
willingness  to  address  the  broad  range  of 
issues  and  by  its  demonstrations  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  community,”  Carey 
wrote. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  Antitrust  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Justice  Department  would 
not  comment  upon  its  review  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale. 

Teamsters  Local  211  struck  to  prevent 
the  Press  Co.  from  instituting  a  radical 
change  in  its  distribution  system,  from  a 
youth  carrier-based  operation  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  drop-off  points  to  a  system  with 
adult  carriers  served  by  a  network  of  sev¬ 
eral  bulk  distribution  centers. 


The  Scripps  plan,  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed,  would  have  cut  approximately 
450  of  the  627  union  delivery  jobs. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  the  sale 
will  keep  Pittsburgh  a  two-newspaper 
city. 

Post-Gazette  chairman  William 
Block  Sr.,  in  comments  he  made  to 
Post-Gazette  journalists  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber,  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  both 
papers  would  return. 

“We  don’t  know  what  the  plan  will 
be.  We  think  that  the  damage  to  the 
newspapers  has  been  such  that  it  would 
be  highly  unlikely  that  you  could  re¬ 
store  two  newspapers  to  the  field  and  be 
successful,”  he  said. 

Supervisor  arrested 
on  sex  charge 

A  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  at 
the  Vacaville  (Calif.)  Reporter  has  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  sexually  assaulting 
a  13 -year-old  member  of  his  subscription 
sales  team. 

Both  the  Reporter  and  its  competitor, 
the  Daily  Republic  in  Fairfield,  reported 
the  arrest. 

Police  arrested  30-year-old  Louis 
Donald  “Joe”  Mendonsa.  He  was  booked 
into  Solano  County  Jail  on  charges  of 
lewd  and  lascivious  acts  with  a  child  and 
oral  copulation. 

Police  Sgt.  Mike  Roe  said  reports  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  assaults  took  place  over 
a  seven-week  period,  but  that  the  youth 
did  not  notify  police  until  three  days  be¬ 
fore  Mendonsa’s  arrest. 

Mendonsa  was  suspended  from  his  job 
without  pay.  According  to  Fran  Clader, 
Reporter  staff  writer,  Mendonsa  “super¬ 
vised”  a  team  of  teen-agers  who  con¬ 
ducted  door-to-door  newspaper  sales 
during  afternoons  and  evenings. 

Assistant  publisher/managing  editor 
Steve  Huddleston  said  that  newspaper 
management  was  cooperating  fully  with 
the  police,  and  that  he  had  encouraged 
anyone  with  information  on  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  contact  police. 

— Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 
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Make  It  Mandatory? 

Report  on  biggest  newspapers  says  voluntary  recycling  measures 
are  not  working;  lobbyists  urge  congressional  legislation 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

CITING  ONLY  19%  recycled  newsprint 
use  among  the  country’s  56  biggest 
newspaper  publishers,  two  groups  that 
lobby  on  environmental  issues  urged 
Congress  to  enact  a  recycled-fiber  con¬ 
tent  standard  for  newspapers. 

“Mandatory  recycled  content  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary  since  voluntary  mea¬ 
sures  are  not  working,”  said  Susan 
Birmingham  in  a  report  containing  in¬ 
formation  previously  released  by  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Birmingham  is  director  of  the  Re¬ 
duce,  Reuse,  and  Recycle  campaign  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group.  In  their  report,  PIRG  and  the 
National  Environmental  Law  Center 
urged  federal  legislation  specifying  a  re¬ 
cycled  content  level  for  newsprint  for 
the  largest  newspapers. 

The  report  argues  that  enactment 
would  raise  demand  for  recovered  old 
newspapers  by  three  million  tons  annu¬ 
ally,  “ensuring  that  demand  will  more 
closely  match  supply  and  ensuring  more 
stable  markets.” 

In  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Con¬ 
servation  and  Recovery  Act,  House  En¬ 
ergy  and  Commerce  Committee  chair¬ 
man  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.)  sought  to 
mandate  use  of  newsprint  with  50%  re¬ 
cycled  content  after  the  year  2000.  The 
proposal  applied  to  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  200,000  or  more.  It 
called  for  printing  a  front-page  notice 
of  any  non-compliance. 

The  groups’  list  of  the  56  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  with  the  largest  circulations 
shows  the  annual  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  each  paper  and  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  recycled  fiber  used  in  each 
newsprint  total  for  the  years  1989  and 
1992.  The  report  also  highlights  what  it 
terms  the  “10  worst”  and  “10  best” 
newspapers  with  respect  to  their  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  use. 

While  publishers,  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  policymakers  agree  that  news¬ 
papers  are  collected  in  amounts  that 
exceed  the  volume  reused  to  make 
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more  newsprint,  NELC  researcher  Lau- 
ri  Aunan  states  in  the  report  that  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  for  recycled 
newsprint. 

Speaking  for  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  PIRG,  Liz  Hitchcock  told  E&P 
that,  although  she  was  sure  many  news¬ 
papers  have  pressed  their  suppliers  for 
more  recycled  newsprint,  “to  have  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  newspapers  use  a  certain 
amount  of  recycled  content  will  then 
push  the  industry  to  produce  that  stuff.” 

For  now,  she  added,  newspapers  say 
they  want  recycled  stock,  but  find  they 
cannot  get  enough  and  settle  for  virgin 
newsprint.  “We’ll  always  have  this  little 
back-and-forth  if  this  thing  is  not 
mandatory,”  Hitchcock  concluded. 

The  PIRG-NELC  report  directly  at¬ 
tributes  newspapers’  greater  recycled 
content  to  1 1  state  laws  concerning  re¬ 
cycled  newsprint  use.  Pointing  to  14 
voluntary  agreements  between  state 


governments  and  publishers.  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  public  af¬ 
fairs  director  Nancy  Jones  insisted  that 
they  too  are  responsible  for  increased 
use  of  recycled  newsprint. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York 
City’s  Daily  Netvs,  for  which  1992  in¬ 
formation  was  unavailable,  the  report’s 
figures  for  New  York’s  largest  dailies 
seem  to  show  that  state’s  voluntary 
agreement  is  succeeding. 

Between  1989  and  1992,  Newsday 
and  the  Neiv  York  Times  showed  almost 
100%  increases  in  recycled  newsprint 
use.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  went  from 
no  recycled  paper  to  10%  consumption. 
Although  the  Buffalo  News  increased 
its  use  by  only  10%,  it  uses  more  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  as  a  percentage  of  over¬ 


all  consumption  (35.2%)  than  any  oth¬ 
er  large  state  paper. 

“We’re  living  up  to  our  agreement,” 
said  John  D.  Kutzer,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  state,  said  Kutzer,  re¬ 
cently  notified  NYNPA  that  it  already 
had  attained  in  1991  its  1992  goal  of 
using  11%  recycled  fibers.  The  agreed- 
upon  timetable  calls  for  23%  recycled 
fiber  use  in  1995,  31%  in  1997,  and 
40%  in  2000. 

Kutzer  said  that  the  governor  and 
state  departments  of  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Environmental  Conserva¬ 
tion  are  so  far  satisfied,  but  that  he  is 
“not  real  happy”  with  the  idea  of  feder¬ 
al  action  when  voluntary  arrangements 
at  the  state  level  are  working.  “It  would 
be  disastrous  for  it  to  go  to  the  federal 
level,”  he  said. 

Terming  the  report’s  assessment  of 
voluntary  agreements  “incredibly  inac¬ 


curate,”  Timothy  M.  Williams,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  said,  “1 
don’t  know  of  any  state  where  it’s  not 
working.” 

From  1989  through  1992,  said 
Williams,  “we’ve  gone  from  8%  to 
25%”  recycled  newsprint  use,  “and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  hit 
30%  for  1995.”  It  may  even  reach  50% 
by  then,  he  added. 

According  to  Williams,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Allentown’s  Morning 
Call,  the  Pittsburgh  joint  operating  pa¬ 
pers  (or  surviving  paper)  and  Lancaster 
Newspapers  Inc.  are  among  the  larger 
publishers  that  have  committed  to  50% 
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Ethics  Handbook 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists  develops  manual  using 
real-life  examples;  labels  it  ‘advisory’  rather  than  ‘mandatory’ 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  had  a  code  of  ethics  since 
1926,  but  only  recently  has  it  developed 
a  handbook  designed  to  teach  the  skill 
of  ethical  decision  making  to  journalists. 

The  guide,  called  Doing  Ethics  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  A  Handbook  With  Case  Studies,  is 
just  that.  By  using  real-life  examples 
from  current  journalism  issues,  the  SPJ 
manual  outlines  the  basic  questions 
journalists  can  ask  themselves  to  reach 
an  ethical  solution,  which  then  can  be 
reasonably  explained  to  the  public  if 
necessary. 

The  guide  was  written  by  jay  Black 
from  the  University  of  Alabama,  Ralph 
Barney  from  Brigham  Young  Universi- 
ty,and  Bob  Steele  from  the  Poynter  In¬ 
stitute  for  Media  Studies.  The  project 
was  overseen  by  SPJ  ethics  committee 
chairman  Carolyn  Carlson  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Atlanta,  and  commit¬ 
tee  co-chair  Dan  Bolton  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise. 


“A  society  that  trusts  the  media  to 
keep  it  informed  has  mixed  feelings 
about  those  media,”  the  handbook 
notes. 

“Minimizing  harm  while  trying  to 
keep  audiences  fully  informed  requires 
that  journalists  formulate  justification 
mechanisms  to  defend  publishing  deci¬ 
sions.  Those  defenses  must  go  beyond 
mere  restatements  of  traditional  journal¬ 
istic  rights  or  unquestioned  institutional 
norms.  They  need  to  be  articulated  jour¬ 
nalistic  obligations.” 

As  Barney  explained  to  a  group  at 
the  SPJ  annual  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  where  a  final  draft  of  the 
handbook  was  introduced,  ethics  must 
be  learned  and  developed  within  the  in¬ 


dividual  to  improve  the  quality  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  thinking  about  journalism. 

Further,  just  because  SPJ  has  a  code  of 
ethics  does  not  mean  all  members  or  all 
journalists  are  ethical.  Black  added, 
likening  ethics  to  a  skill  that  can  be 
learned. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  society  repealed 
the  provision  in  its  code  of  ethics  that 
called  for  censure  of  those  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  those  canons,  and  promised  to  ed¬ 
ucate  journalists  about  ethics  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  follow  the  code’s  guide¬ 
lines.  This  handbook  is  the  most  recent 
action  to  fulfill  that  goal. 

“This  absence  of  professional  disci¬ 
pline  makes  journalistic  codes,  including 
the  SPJ  Code  of  Ethics,  more  advisory 
than  mandatory,”  the  guide  explains. 
“This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  enforce¬ 
able  codes  of  the  legal  and  medical  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  a  source  of  concern  to 
those  who  see  a  need  to  ‘control’  anyone 
who  possesses  the  kind  of  power  the  me¬ 
dia  are  perceived  to  have. 

“But  it  also  means  that  journalists,  in¬ 


dividually  and  collectively,  have  a 
greater  need  for  an  articulated  sense  of 
ethics  than  do  the  more  regulated  pro¬ 
fessions.” 

The  handbook  further  explains  that 
its  “object  is  to  help  journalists  recognize 
ethical  dilemmas  when  they  arise,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  complexities  of  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  to  resist  moralizing,  and  to  recognize 
the  limits  of  blind  obedience  to  customs 
and  codes.” 

According  to  the  handbook,  there  are 
three  basic  guiding  principles  for  jour¬ 
nalists:  Seek  truth  and  report  it  as  fully 
as  possible;  act  independently;  and  min¬ 
imize  harm. 

There  also  are  10  good  questions  to 
ask  when  trying  to  make  a  good  ethical 


decision.  The  authors  identify  those 
questions  as: 

•  What  do  I  know?  What  do  I  need  to 
know? 

•  What  is  my  journalistic  purpose? 

•  What  are  my  ethical  concerns? 

•  What  organizational  policies  and 
professional  guidelines  should  I  consider? 

•  How  can  I  include  other  people, 
with  different  perspectives  and  diverse 
ideas,  in  the  decision-making  process? 

•  Who  are  the  stakeholders  —  those 
affected  by  my  decision?  What  are  their 
motivations?  Which  are  legitimate? 

•  What  if  the  roles  were  reversed? 
How  would  I  feel  if  I  were  in  the  shoes  of 
one  of  the  stakeholders? 

•  What  are  the  possible  consequences 
of  my  actions?  Short  term?  Long  term? 

•  What  are  my  alternatives  to  maxi¬ 
mize  my  truth-telling  responsibility  and 
minimize  harm? 

•  Can  I  clearly  and  fully  justify  my 
thinking  and  my  decision?  To  my  col¬ 
leagues?  To  the  stakeholders?  To  the 
public? 

While  the  handbook  points  out  that 
“the  fundamental  obligations  to  report 
truthfully  and  fully  are  intertwined  with 
concerns  over  independence  and  mini¬ 
mizing  harm,”  it  also  notes  that  an  ethi¬ 
cally  justified  decision  “does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  decision  will  be  popular.” 

When  using  the  handbook,  “one  must 
recognize  the  paramount  importance  of 
distributing  information  to  a  democratic 
society.  Once  that  role  is  understood  as 
a  primary  obligation,  journalists  can  use 
moral  reasoning  and  can  follow  princi¬ 
ples,  rather  than  use  routine  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  in  making  ethical  decisions.” 

Making  these  ethical  decisions  is  a 
skill  that  can  be  learned,  much  like  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  photography,  the  SPJ 
guide  maintains. 

“There  are  two  basic  ways  to  make 
ethical  decisions,”  it  explains.  “One  is 
to  decide  what  to  do  by  weighing  the 
consequences  of  your  actions.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  decide  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  duty.  It  is  tempting  to  think  of 
these  alternatives  as  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive,  but  in  the  real  world,  the  lines  be- 


“A  society  that  trusts  the  media  to  keep 
it  informed  has  mixed  feelings  about  those  media/’ 
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tween  them  get  somewhat  blurred.” 

Case  studies  in  the  handbook  explore 
topics  encompassing  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness,  conflicts  of  interest,  deception,  di¬ 
versity,  photojournalism,  plagiarism,  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  source-reporter  relationships. 

Each  section  includes  real-case  exam¬ 
ples  relating  to  each  issue,  as  well  as  a 
checklist  of  questions  that  journalists 
can  ask  themselves  when  making  similar 
decisions  in  their  newsrooms. 

SPJ  is  awaiting  word  of  a  grant  that 
would  provide  it  the  funds  necessary  to 
print  (approximately  $85,000)  and  dis¬ 
tribute  (about  $40,000)  the  handbook, 
according  to  ethics  committee  vice 
chairman  Bolton,  who  added  that  the 
group  would  like  to  hold  regional  semi¬ 
nars  to  explain  the  concepts  embodied 
in  the  handbook,  which  also  will  be 
used  for  recruiting  and  teaching. 

By  the  end  of  1993,  the  society  hopes 
all  its  members  will  have  a  copy.  BECT 

Reporter  hurt 
in  explosion 

A  REPORTER  FOR  the  Humboldt 
Sun,  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  was  critically 
injured  while  covering  a  controlled  dy¬ 
namite  explosion  at  an  abandoned 
mine  site. 

Chris  Bristol,  27,  sustained  flash 
bums  to  his  face,  chest  and  arms  in  the 
accident,  serious  damage  to  his  eyes  and 
left  ear  drum,  deep  cuts  on  his  forehead 
and  left  eyelid,  and  a  broken  shoulder. 

Bristol  was  at  the  mine  near  Happy 
Creek,  Nev.,  to  write  a  story  about  the 
dangers  of  abandoned  mines.  Experts, 
EMT’s  and  a  fire  crew  were  on  hand  to 
witness  and  control  the  explosion  of 
two  full  cases  of  30-year-old  dynamite 
discovered  by  hunters  the  week  before 
and  who  had  reported  their  finding  to 
the  State  Fire  Marshal’s  office. 

The  detonation  went  as  planned, 
and  Bristol  took  pictures  of  the  work 
and  smoke  and  flames  resulting.  As 
things  were  beginning  to  wind  down, 
Bristol  stepped  up  with  others  to  take  a 
final  picture  at  the  tunnel’s  opening. 

A  secondary  explosion  knocked  Bris¬ 
tol  at  least  25  feet,  ripping  off  both 
shirts  he  was  wearing.  Additional  dyna¬ 
mite  further  back  in  the  tunnel  appar¬ 
ently  detonated  in  a  delayed  reaction 
from  the  first  explosion,  said  state  Fire 
Marshal  John  Dorff. 

Bristol  underwent  six  hours  of  ex¬ 
ploratory  surgery  on  his  face  and  chest, 
and  eye  surgery  is  scheduled.  A  comeal 
transplant  will  also  be  needed. 


SPJ  surveyed  newspapers, 
tv  stations  on  ethics  codes 


by  Debra  Qersh 

TO  HELP  FORMULATE  its  guide  to 
ethical  decision  making,  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  surveyed  editors 
and  news  directors  at  304  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  stations  across  the 
country,  asking  about  their  codes  of 
ethics  and  how  they  would  respond  to 
certain  ethical  situations. 

Of  those  surveyed,  44%  of  newspapers 
and  49%  of  tv  stations  said  they  had 
written  codes  of  ethics,  with  larger  news¬ 
papers  more  likely  to  rely  on  such  writ¬ 
ten  guidelines  than  smaller  newspapers. 

The  survey  found  that  “News  opera¬ 
tions  with  formal  codes  seem  to  put  a  lot 
more  stock  in  having  a  written  docu¬ 
ment  to  enhance  credibility;  are  less  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  source  confidentiality; 
are  less  likely  to  run  a  story  identifying  a 
rape  victim  once  another  national  news 
outlet  has  identified  her;  are  less  tolerant 
of  their  staff  members  doing  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  or  becoming  involved  as  pub¬ 
lic  advocates;  are  less  likely  to  run  stories 
on  the  basis  of  graphics  and  packaging; 
are  less  likely  to  permit  staff  members  as 
private  citizens  to  volunteer  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  churches,  schools,  the  arts  and 
other  non-profit  charities;  and  seem  to 
believe  that  press  releases  should  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  before  being  used.” 

Sixty  percent  of  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  their  codes  in-house,  45%  of  the 
television  stations  did  the  same,  while 
22%  of  the  newspapers  and  27%  of  the 
tv  stations  borrowed  their  codes  from 
their  parent  company,  newspaper  group 
or  network. 

During  the  1990s,  40%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  33%  of  the  tv  stations 
amended  their  codes,  and  that  process  is 
ongoing  at  12%  of  newspapers  and 
25.6%  of  television  stations. 

The  most  frequently  cited  reason  for 
code  revision  was  that  it  had  become 
outdated.  Other  factors  included  the  im¬ 
pact  of  new  technology  and  new  indus¬ 
try  issues. 

Those  seeking  a  job  at  newspapers 
with  a  written  code  are  more  likely  to  be 
asked  about  ethical  values  than  those 
who  apply  for  jobs  at  papers  without 
codes.  The  survey  found  no  such  differ¬ 
ence  between  tv  stations  with  written 
codes  and  those  without. 

The  hottest  topic  for  ethical  discus¬ 


sion  in  newsrooms  now  is  whether  to 
name  victims  of  rape.  Other  subjects  in¬ 
clude  balance  and  credible  sources,  con¬ 
fidentiality  and  attribution.  The  survey 
also  found  a  few  editors  and  news  direc¬ 
tors  concerned  with  electronic  imaging, 
staging  of  news,  freebies  and  junkets, 
professionalism,  using  the  names  of  sus¬ 
pects  or  accused  persons,  naming  juve¬ 
niles  in  crime  stories,  and  conflicts  of 
interest. 

Despite  many  similarities  between 
newspaper  editors  and  television  news 
directors,  the  survey  uncovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  differences  when  they  were  asked 
about  different  ethical  dilemmas. 

According  to  the  report,  tv  stations 
are  less  likely  than  newspapers: 

•  To  believe  that  it  is  ethical  to 
change  quotes. 

•  To  believe  that  having  an  effective 
code  of  ethics  will  enhance  a  news  oper¬ 
ation’s  credibility. 

•  To  report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  crime  victims. 

•  To  report  about  a  criminal  who  had 
threatened  to  commit  suicide  if  the  story 
ran. 

•  To  provide  time  and  space  to  make 
corrections  or  clarify  inaccuracies. 

On  the  other  hand,  tv  stations  are 
more  likely  than  newspapers: 

•  To  approve  source  confidentiality. 

•  To  allow  staffers  to  accept  leadership 
positions  in  civic  groups. 

•  To  judge  stories  as  newsworthy  be¬ 
cause  of  graphics  and  packaging. 

•  To  cooperate  with  an  FBI  request  to 
embargo  news  about  a  kidnapping. 

•  To  include  the  name  of  press  agents 
when  their  releases  appear  almost  verba¬ 
tim. 

•  To  substantiate  press  releases  before 

airing  them.  BECT 

Computer  lab 

CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio,  has  a  federal  Title 
III  grant  of  $42,000  to  equip  its  first- 
ever  computerized  lab  for  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  reporting,  editing  and  graphics. 

The  lab  will  be  housed  in  the  newly 
renovated  telecommunications  center 
that  has  been  renamed  the  Camille  and 
William  O.  Cosby  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Center. 
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Multimedia 
Conglomerate 

Third'generation  Chilean  economist^banker,  who  was  educated  in 
the  United  States,  took  a  risk  that  in  time  has  paid  off 

by  Robert  Buckman  revamped  weekly  newsmagazine 

Que  Pasa,  and  La  Red,  one  of  the 
THE  WORLDWIDE  TREN D  toward  two  new  private  tv  stations  that 
multimedia  conglomerates  is  not  con-  compete  with  the  government 
fined  to  the  wealthy  industrialized  coun-  channel  and  three  university- 
tries,  as  communication  empires  in  such  owned  stations, 
nations  as  Brazil  and  Mexico  can  attest.  Saieh’s  nonchalant  explana- 

The  phenomenon  now  has  reached  tion  for  his  thrust  into  communi- 
Chile,  a  country  with  a  relatively  small  cation:  “I  think  that  the  informa- 
market  where  the  older,  established  tion  industry  is  going  to  be  one 
media  have  been  struggling  to  compete  of  the  industries  of  the  future,” 
in  a  freewheeling  marketplace  of  ideas,  he  related  in  rusty  but  fluent 
made  even  freer  since  the  return  to  English  that  he  had  picked  up  at 
civilian  rule  two  years  ago.  the  University  of  Chicago  along 

The  man  who  has  forged  Chile’s  first  with  a  master’s  and  a  doctorate, 
media  conglomerate  is  Alvaro  Saieh,  Saieh  is  a  third-generation 
43,  a  visionary  of  Arab  descent  who  Chilean.  His  grandfather  was 
has  dazzled  his  countrymen  by  buying  born  in  Bethlehem  when  the 
out  two  of  the  country’s  largest  dailies  Holy  Land  was  part  of  the  Ot- 
and  a  leading  newsmagazine,  gambling  toman  Empire.  The  elder  Saieh 
on  a  new  private  television  station  was  among  thousands  of  Arab 
when  existing  stations  were  founder-  Christians  forced  to  emigrate  by 
ing,  and  generally  leaving  everyone  the  Muslim  Turks  because  of 
guessing  what  this  wunderkind’s  next  their  religious  beliefs  and  eventu- 
movewillbe.  ally  made  his  way  to  Chile, 

Yet,  the  temptation  to  describe  Saieh  which  traditionally  has  been  a 
metaphorically  as  a  Chilean  Murdoch  melting  pot.  Saieh  said  his  father  was  in  monetary  theory,  and  recalled  that 
would  be  misleading  because,  unlike  born  in  southern  Chile  and  also  be-  he  earned  an  A  in  Friedman’s  course  in 
other  media  moguls,  Saieh  entered  the  came  a  businessman,  living  for  a  time  in  price  theory. 

communication  industry  after  carving  Colombia.  There  Alvaro  was  born  in  Returning  to  Chile,  Saieh  taught 
out  his  niche  elsewhere.  By  training,  he  1949  and  came  to  Chile  as  a  child.  briefly  at  the  University  of  Chile  and 

is  an  economist  and,  by  profession,  he  “The  main  characteristic  of  Chile  is  worked  as  a  consultant  for  the  United 

remains  a  banker.  people  from  all  races  have  come  here  and  Nations,  then  accepted  a  position  as 

“Basically,  I  work  at  the  bank,”  Saieh  are  basically  Chileans,”  Saieh  said.  “I  head  of  the  economics  division  of  the 
said  during  a  private  interview  in  his  don’t  think  of  myself  as  an  Arab  or  as  a  government’s  Central  Bank.  After  only 
fourth-floor  office  in  the  Banco  Osomo  Palestinian  —  very  proud  of  it — but  I  a  year  there,  however,  he  returned  to 
building  in  downtown  Santiago.  From  think  [of  myself]  as  100  percent  Chilean.”  the  university  and  stayed  five  years,  be- 
there,  the  bank  vice  president  is  the  Saieh  was  one  of  a  number  of  coming  director  of  the  economics  de¬ 
mover  and  shaker  behind  the  Consor-  Chilean  economists  who  earned  their  partment. 

tio  Periodistica  S.A.,  or  Copesa,  which  doctorates  at  the  University  of  Chicago  By  1986,  however,  the  lure  of  more 
publishes  La  Tercera  and  La  Cuarta,  in  the  1970s.  The  military  regime  of  attractive  salaries  in  the  private  sector 
with,  by  his  own  estimate,  130,000  and  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  had  a  fascina-  led  him  into  private  consulting.  One  of 
120,000  circulation  respectively;  the  tion  with  the  free-market  principles  of  his  clients  was  a  group  of  investors, 

-  Milton  Friedman,  and  Pinochet’s  team  headed  by  a  fellow  Palestinian-Chilean, 

(Buckman  teaches  journalism  at  the  of  Chicago-trained  technocrats  was  Carlos  Abumohor,  who  were  seeking  to 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in  nicknamed  the  “Chicago  Boys”;  the  tag  buy  a  bank.  Saieh  recommended  the 

Lafayette  and  is  a  speciahst  on  Latin  was  alternately  a  kudo  or  an  epithet.  Banco  Osorno,  which  has  resulted  in  a 

American  media.  He  interviewed  Saieh  depending  on  the  state  of  the  economy  close  professional  relationship  between 

while  teaching  in  Chile  recently  under  a  at  the  moment.  the  young  Saieh  and  the  70-year-old 

Fulbright  Felbwship.)  Saieh  related  that  he  had  specialized  Abumohor. 
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Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


In  November  1988,  Saieh,  Abumo- 
hor,  and  a  handful  of  other  investors 
took  a  gamble:  to  accept  an  offer  to 
take  financial  control  of  Copesa, 
owned  for  two  generations  by  the  Pico 
family  but  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Banco 
del  Estado. 

It  was  a  risky  venture  for  political  as 
well  as  economic  reasons.  The  deal  was 
made  only  a  month  after  Chileans,  vot¬ 
ing  in  a  plebiscite,  had  rejected 
Pinochet’s  bid  for  another  eight  years 
in  power,  and  the  country’s  political  fu¬ 
ture  was  uncertain.  Moreover,  as 
Pinochet  had  eased  press  restrictions, 
the  media  market  had  become  increas- 
ingly  glutted. Why  take  such  a  risk  at 
such  a  time? 

“We  took  Copesa  in  a  very  bad  situa¬ 
tion  because  we  thought  we  could  fix  it 
up,”  Saieh  explained.  “In  Chile,  I  think 
the  way  to  handle  communication  is 
through  professional  work,  trying  to  cut 
costs  and  to  look  at  the  product  that 
[the  public]  wants,  and  that’s  our  ap¬ 
proach.  I  can  tell  you  that  now,  today, 
Copesa,  which  was  an  absolutely  bro¬ 
ken  chain,  with  operational  losses  — 
forget  about  the  debt,  I’m  talking  about 
operational  losses  —  now  it’s  a  very 
sound  enterprise.” 

His  miracle  cure? 

“If  you  run  this  [business]  profession¬ 
ally,  if  you  don’t  charge  personal  costs 
to  the  enterprise,  I  think  this  type  of 
enterprise  can  have  a  profit.” 

Under  the  original  deal,  German 
Pico  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  papers,  but  the  deal 
came  unraveled  in  1990  and  the  in¬ 
vestors  took  full  control  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Saieh  is  the  largest  stockholder  with 
33%,  and  Abumohor  has  16.6%. 

One  thing  Saieh  did  not  do  was  alter 
dramatically  the  format  or  editorial 
policies  of  La  Tercera  or  La  Cuarta. 
Both  tabloids.  La  Tercera  is  a  general- 
interest,  middle-brow  paper  that  is  not 
reluctant  to  try  to  outdo  its  sensational 
rivals  in  headline  size.  La  Cuarta  is  San¬ 
tiago’s  lowest-brow  paper,  appealing  to 
working-class  men  with  its  full-color 
front-page  photos  of  bare-bosomed 
models,  their  nipples  tastefully  covered 
by  superimposed  stars,  and  sensational 
stories  on  crime  and  sex. 

The  more  intellectual,  162-year-old 
El  Mercuric,  a  broadsheet,  is  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspaper  of  record. 

Circulation  figures  in  Chile,  where 
sales  are  through  street-corner  kiosks, 
are  as  notoriously  unreliable  as  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  since  news¬ 
papers  tend  to  exaggerate  their  sales. 

El  Mercurio  reports  a  circulation  of 


over  300,000  daily,  but  the  consensus 
of  news  vendors  as  well  as  insiders  at 
the  newspaper  is  that  the  “respectable” 
—  and  more  expensive  —  old  paper 
has  about  half  the  weekday  readership 
of  either  of  the  Copesa  tabloids.  El 
Mercurio’s  Sunday  edition  is  more 
competitive,  however. 

Saieh  adamantly  denies  that  he  had 
any  political  motivation  for  acquiring 
media  properties,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  in  Chile  where  the  media  tradi¬ 
tionally  are  highly  politicized  and  are 
used  to  peddle  ideas  and  influence. 

The  country’s  largest  chain,  which 
includes  El  Mercurio  and  its  Santiago 
sister  papers  Ultimas  Noticias  and  La  Se- 
gundo,  is  owned  by  the  conservative  Ed¬ 
wards  family.  The  Edwards  papers  have 
been  persistent  critics  of  the  center-left 
government  of  Christian  Democratic 
President  Patricio  Aylwin. 

Another  capital  city  daily.  La 
Nacion,  is  government-owned.  A  sev¬ 
enth  daily.  La  Epoca,  is  pro-Christian 
Democrat  but  has  only  a  fraction  of  the 


circulation  of  the  Copesa  papers  or  El 
Mercurio. 

On  Sunday,  La  Tercera’s  sales  —  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Chile  is  through  kiosks  — 
reaches  180,000. 

“It’s  a  very  good  paper  on  Sunday,” 
Saieh  declared  proudly. 

The  two  Copesa  papers  generally  are 
considered,  like  the  Edwards  papers,  to 
be  part  of  the  opposition,  but  Saieh 
steadfastly  maintains  they  are  essential¬ 
ly  neutral. 

“I  have  my  political  position  in  this 
country,  which  is  center-right,”  he  con¬ 
ceded,  “[but]  after  two  years  of  being  at 
La  Tercera  and  La  Cuarta,  I  can  tell  you 
that  [they]  are  the  most  objective  pa¬ 
pers  in  town.  And  you  know  what  is  the 
reason?  Because  I  am  convinced  that 
you  cannot  sell  things,  you  cannot  use 
newspapers  or  television  to  try  to  pro¬ 
mote  political  ideas,  because  people  in 
general  like  independent  newspapers. 
You  cannot  use  the  newspapers  to  sell 
your  personal  ideas;  otherwise,  you  will 
lose  your  clientele.” 

This,  he  explained,  was  essentially 
what  happened  with  his  second  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  newsmagazine  Que  Pasa, 


which  Saieh  purchased  only  a  month 
after  his  gamble  on  Copesa. 

“Que  Pasa  was  a  magazine  with  a  lot 
of  [circulation]  problems,”  he  said.  “We 
made  a  study  of  what  the  people  want¬ 
ed.  We  put  less  politics  in  Que  Pasa  and 
more  business  and  now  it’s  selling  very 
well.” 

Unlike  the  two  newspapers,  Que 
Pasa’s  size  and  format  were  changed  to 
give  it  an  entirely  new  look. 

In  November  1989,  one  month  be¬ 
fore  Aylwin  won  Chile’s  first  free  presi¬ 
dential  election  since  1970,  Saieh  took 
perhaps  his  boldest  step.  The  Palestin- 
ian-Chilean  entered  into  an  unlikely 
partnership  with  a  Jewish-Canadian  fi¬ 
nancier,  Albert  Friedberg  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Trust  Mutual  Fund,  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
cession  for  Chile’s  second  privately 
owned  tv  station. 

Chile  long  had  had  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  television  models  in  the 
world.  The  country’s  first  three  stations 
in  the  early  1960s  were  concessions  to 
major  universities,  and  the  fourth  has 


been  operated  since  1969  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Pinochet  opened  the  field  to 
private  investors  late  in  his  regime, 
with  the  first  license  going  to  Megavi¬ 
sion,  founded  by  steamship  magnate  Ri¬ 
cardo  Claro. 

Both  private  stations  have  found  it 
an  uphill  battle  carving  out  footholds 
in  a  market  dominated  by  Catholic 
University’s  Channel  13  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Channel  7.  Saieh  installed  a 
veteran  television  wizard,  Sergio 
Melnick,  as  director  of  his  fledgling 
Channel  4  but,  after  the  first  year’s  op¬ 
erating  losses  had  been  greater  than 
anticipated,  Saieh  sacked  Melnick  and 
took  a  more  hands-on  approach  at  La 
Red  (which  means  “The  Network”  in 
Spanish). 

“There  are  things  you  can  change  and 
there  are  things  you  cannot  change,” 
Saieh  said  philosophically.  “The  facts  of 
the  market  you  can  change  but  not  too 
much.  One  thing  you  can  control  is 
costs,  and  that’s  the  area  we  feel  we  are 
best.  We  don’t  have  those  large  operat¬ 
ing  costs  that  other  channels  have.  We 


Saieh’s  nonchalant  explanation  for  his 
thrust  into  communication:  “1  think  that  the 
information  industry  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  future.” 
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Financial  Briefs 


Dow  Jones  takes  charges 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.  said  changes  in  accounting  standards 
plus  a  write-down  of  the  value  of  investments  will  reduce 
1992  earnings  by  $25  million,  or  250  a  share. 

One  accounting  change  requires  companies  to  list  as  lia¬ 
bilities  the  costs  of  retirement  benefits  over  the  working  lives 
of  employees.  It  will  result  in  a  one-time,  after-tax  charge  of 
320  a  share  and  will  account  for  the  value  of  benefits  for  ser¬ 
vice  through  1992  for  employees  and  retirees.  It  will  also  re¬ 
sult  in  an  annual  charge  of  60  a  share. 

A  second  accounting  change,  revaluing  deferred  tax  ac¬ 
counts  to  reflect  a  lower  federal  income  tax  rate,  will  result  in 
a  one-time  benefit  of  2 10  a  share. 

The  write-down  includes  lower  values  placed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  minority  investment  in  Croupe  Expansion,  a  French 
business  publisher,  and  the  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Newspaper, 
which  switched  from  a  daily  to  thrice-weekly  circulation  cy¬ 
cle  and  renamed  itself  Chapel  Hill  News. 

The  write-down  of  80  a  share  will  be  taken  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  other  changes  will  affect  1992  earnings  and  ear¬ 
lier  quarters  will  be  restated  to  reflect  them. 

Lee  profits  up 

LEE  ENTERPRISES  INC.  reported  quarterly  net  income 
jumped  22%  to  $10.8  million,  or  460  a  share,  from  $7.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  3l0  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

The  Davenport,  lowa-based  owner  of  19  dailies  and  print¬ 
ing  press  plate  manufacturer  NAPP  Systems  said  revenues 
rose  1 1.5%  to  $91.8  million  for  the  three  months  ended 
Sept.  30,  the  fourth  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier. 

Not  counting  revenues  of  its  newly  acquired  New  Mexico 
Broadcasting  Co.,  revenues  increased  8.1%  for  the  quarter. 

The  improvement  “gives  us  cautious  optimism  for  contin¬ 
ued  revenue  growth”  for  fiscal  year  1993,  said  president  and 
CEO  Richard  D.  Gottlieb. 

Lee  ended  its  financial  year  with  net  income  of  $38.5  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.65  a  share,  compared  with  $31.5  million,  or  $1.35 
a  share,  last  year  on  revenues  of  $363.9  million,  up  from 
$346.3  million. 

Southam  divides 
newspaper  group 

SOUTHAM  INC.  HAS  split  its  newspaper  group  into  two 
divisions,  one  for  large  and  one  for  small  newspapers. 

Southam — whose  18  Canadian  dailies,  including  the  Mori' 
treal  Gazette,  Vanouver  Sun  and  Ottawa  Citizen,  circulate  1.5 
million  papers  a  day — named  James  E.  Armitage  as  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  of  Metro  Market  Newspapers  and  J.  Raymond 
Elliott  as  chief  operating  officer  of  City  &.  Community  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers. 

Armitage,  46,  was  president  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
London  Free  Press  in  London,  Ont.  Elliott,  43,  was  president 
of  Southam’s  commercial  printing  operations  before  they 
were  sold  earlier  this  year. 

Russell  Mills,  48,  returned  to  his  post  as  publisher  of  the 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (WeeklyClosingQuotes) 

Stock 

12/1/92  11/24/92 

12/3/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

11.75 

11.625 

8.50 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

43.50 

43.75 

25.00 

Capital  Cities/ABCInc.  (NY) 

463.50 

448.25 

377.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

22.875 

18.875 

Dowjones  &Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.25 

29.00 

22.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.375 

60.125 

38.375 

KnightRidderInc.  (NY) 

60.375 

60.125 

45.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  ( N  Y ) 

31.00 

31.00 

20.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.875 

19.50 

15.875 

MediaGenerallnc.  (AM) 

17.50 

18.75 

18.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.50 

27.00 

20.25 

New  YorkTimesCo.  ( AM) 

27.125 

28.00 

19.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.75 

16.625 

13.50 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

34.75 

35.00 

18.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.75 

25.625 

19.375 

Times  MirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.75 

32.00 

27.625 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

49.25 

47.25 

37.00 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*  3forlstocksplit 

223.25 

222.00 

188.00 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/1/92  11/24/92 

12/3)91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

10.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.25 

10375 

12.25 

Quebecor  Iik.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

13.00 

12.75 

10.25 

Reuters  (c) 

62.00 

58.875 

48.125 

Southam  ItK.  (a) 

15.375 

15.25 

15.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.375 

14.125 

15.375 

I  CBonto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.00 

13.25 

ToiStarCorp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.625 

21.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.69 

3.45 

3.70 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.375 

38.75 

22.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  I  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wenheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Ottawa  Citizen.  His  job  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Southam  Newspaper  Group  was  eliminated. 

Southam  reported  a  net  loss  of  $186  million  (Canadian)  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  after  a  large  loss  last  year. 

Magazine  ad  growth  slows 

THE  GROWTH  IN  magazine  advertising  revenue  slowed  in 
October,  the  Publishers  Information  Bureau  said. 

The  New  York-based  trade  group  said  magazine  ad  rev¬ 
enue  rose  5.4%  to  $724.2  million  in  October,  compared  with 
a  year  earlier,  as  the  number  of  ad  pages  rose  negligibly. 

Ad  revenue  for  the  year  through  October  was  8.5%  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  as  the  number  of  ad  pages  increased  2.8%. 
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A  snot  OF  REALITV. 


Late  into  the  night.  Orange  County  sheriff's  officers  suddenly  intruded  on  the  Asian  gang 
PAUL  KURODA  was  documenting.  *‘^This  scene  was  a  complete  surprise.  I  only  racked 
two  or  three  frames  off  before  the  moment  was  gone.  /  didn't  e'ven  ha've  time  to  meter  the  shot,  but  the 
film  performed  'very  well.  T-Atax  is  the  only  film  that  can  capture  acti-vities  in  'very  little  light 
Kodak  T-Max  lOO,  400,  and  P3200  professional  films  offer  superb  combinations  of  speed, 
resolution,  and  fine  grain. 

The  world  waits  for  no  one.  Least  of  all  a  photojournalist.  You  seize  the  opportunity. 

Or  you  miss  the  shot. 


One  chance. 


One  shot.  One  film. 


PROFESSIONAL 

IMAGING 


C  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1992 


l'ho(i.  ®  r.Hii  kiirixl.i/  Hx  Ohiu^i  (  miil\  I  \l,)\  ’>2lHI  ('roli-.sion.il  lilni  I  aih) 


Circulation 


Publishers  press 
for  flexibility  in 
Audit  Bureau  rules 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BATTERED  BY  RECESSION  and 
ever-increasing  competition,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  pressing  hard  for  “flexibility” 
from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

One  after  another,  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  at  ABC’s  78th  conference  and  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  held  in  Toronto,  pleaded 
their  case  for  a  loosening  of  several  bu¬ 
reau  policies. 

The  flexibility  banner  includes 
perennial  issues  —  such  as  how  to 
count  newspaper-in-education  sales  or 
whether  to  audit  free-circulation  total- 
market-coverage  products  —  as  well  as 
new  wrinkles  such  as  whether  or  not 
the  increasingly  popular  “frequent  read¬ 
er”  discount  cards  are  premiums. 

During  the  conference  newspaper 
members  found  some  surprising  allies. 

For  example,  Joseph  E.  Antonini,  K 
mart’s  chairman,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  having  ABC  audit  TMCs. 

Then,  during  the  daily  newspaper  di¬ 
visional  meeting,  Theresa  Prill,  the 
print  media  manager  for  the  moderately 
priced  clothier  Mervyn’s,  indicated  that 
she  thought  newspapers  should  be  able 
to  offer  frequent  reader  cards  without 
counting  the  circulation  as  having  been 
gained  by  a  premium  offer. 

Despite  these  successes  and  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  newspaper  member  argu¬ 
ments,  however,  the  Audit  Bureau 
demonstrated  again  this  year  that  it  is 
not  at  all  sold  on  such  New  Age  ideas 
as  “flexibility.” 

Virtually  all  the  ideas  mooted  about 
on  the  first  two  days  of  the  conference 
were  dead  by  the  third  day,  when  the 
Audit  Bureau’s  board  met: 

•  The  board  voted  to  repeat  its  “clari¬ 
fication”  of  the  premium  rule,  a  step 
that  means  the  Audit  Bureau  believes  a 
frequent  reader  card  is  a  premium  in¬ 
centive. 


Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  current  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
urged  the  Audit  Bureau  to  allow  “experi¬ 
ments”  in  such  areas  as  NIE  pricing, 
separate  newspaper  section  sales,  and 
ZIP  code  auditing. 


•  A  vague  —  and  shifting  —  propos¬ 
al  to  lower  the  allowable  price  of  NIE 
circulation  never  even  got  out  of  the 
newspaper  committee. 

•  The  board  declared  again  that  it 
would  not  permit  the  few  newspapers 
experimenting  with  audits  of  TMC 
products  to  publicize  those  numbers. 

The  Audit  Bureau  is  designed  to  take 
a  conservative  stance  when  it  comes  to 
what  it  sees  as  an  almost  sacred  duty  to 
count  and  describe  paid  circulation  ac¬ 
curately. 

Its  tripartite  structure  intentionally 
gives  advertisers  and  ad  agencies  a  com¬ 
bined  two-to-one  advantage  over  news¬ 
paper  members  in  decision  making. 

Still,  it  seemed  that  this  year  newspa¬ 
pers  were  pressing  harder  than  ever  for 


changes  in  long-held  Audit  Bureau 
policies. 

Calls  for  change  came  even  from 
speakers  in  major  sessions. 

For  instance,  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.  and  current  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  urged  the  Audit  Bureau  to  allow 
“experiments”  in  such  areas  as  NIE 
pricing,  separate  newspaper  section 
sales,  and  ZIP  code  auditing. 

“One  thing  that  should  not  change  is 
the  basic  integrity  of  ABC.  At  the  same 
time,  [newspapers]  must  have  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  experiment  with  different  mar¬ 
keting  and  pricing  strategies,”  Bennack 
said. 

The  necessity  for  changes  is  espe¬ 
cially  pressing  in  NIE  policy,  Bennack 
said,  because  of  the  worrying  decline  in 
readership. 

NIE  was  much  on  the  mind  of  the 
newspaper  committee,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  proposal  to  count  lower-  priced 
NIE  circulation. 

Right  now,  newspapers  can  include 
NIE  circulation  in  their  bottom-line 
FAS-FAX  number  only  if  papers  are 
bought  by  the  school,  students  or  cor¬ 
porate  sponsors  at  a  price  equal  to  at 
least  half  the  cover  price  or  home-de- 
livery  rate. 

Washington  Post  publisher  Donald 
Graham  has  proposed  a  two-year  test 
that  would  allow  papers  to  count  NIE 
circulation  sold  at  20%  of  the  basic 
price.  The  number  of  copies  that  could 
be  counted  would  be  capped  at  5%  of 
total  circulation. 

Advertisers,  however,  are  not  eager 
to  pay  for  circulation  that  goes  to 
school  kids. 

Ad  buyers  “indicated  they  had  no 
problem  with  the  proposal  provided 
those  NIE  copies  are  broken  out  on  the 
FAS-FAX  [report],”  said  Ron  Myatt, 
vice  president  of  strategic  planning  and 
circulation  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

Another  advertiser  proposal  would 
allow  even  deeper  discounts,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  the  circulation  number 
would  be  adjusted  proportionately. 
Thus,  five  copies  sold  at  10%  of  basic 
cost  would  equal  one  NIE  paper  sold  at 
full  cover  price. 

“Needless  to  say,  there  is  not  exactly 
a  unanimity  of  opinion,”  Myatt  report¬ 
ed  to  the  daily  newspaper  division 
meeting. 
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Newspapers  and  advertisers  also  tan¬ 
gled  over  the  issue  of  whether  a  fre¬ 
quent  reader  card  is  a  premium. 

“We  issue  them  on  behalf  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  I  think  they  are  analogous  to 
coupons,”  said  Clyde  B.  Barrow,  circu¬ 
lation  consultant  of  the  metro  division 
of  Thomson  Newspapers. 

Circulation  levels  do  not  react  to  fre¬ 
quent  reader  cards  the  way  they  do  to 
real  premiums,  Barrow  argued. 

“That’s  another  reason  not  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  a  premium  or  an  induce¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “When  1  am  offering 
toasters  [as  a  premium],  people  would 
get  the  toaster,  and  then  cancel  the 
subscription.  That  doesn’t  happen  with 
the  cards.” 

By  repeating  earlier  “clarifications” 
of  the  premium  rule,  however,  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau’s  advertiser-dominated 
board  sent  an  equally  clear  message:  Put 
a  cash  value  on  the  cards  and  count  it 
as  an  inducement. 


Carriers  sue 
J  oumal-Bulletin 

A  GROUP  OF  Providence  journaPBul- 
letin  carriers  sued  the  paper  on  antitrust 
charges  and  asked  a  state  judge  to  de¬ 
clare  them  employees  entitled  to  full 
benefits. 

The  suit  was  the  latest  in  a  six-year 
battle  between  the  newspaper  and  its 
carriers  over  compensation. 

“It’s  too  bad  the  Journal  has  pushed 
the  kids  to  the  point  of  having  to  seek 
legal  redress,”  carrier  attorney  John  Mc¬ 
Connell  said.  “But  the  Journal  has 
stonewalled  so  long,  and  has  been  so  ar¬ 
rogant  in  exercising  its  monopolistic 
powers,  that  the  kids  have  been  forced 
to  take  legal  action.” 

The  complaint  in  Superior  Court  in 
Providence  lists  as  plaintiffs  eight  adult 
and  youth  carriers  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Carriers  Association,  but  seeks  to  repre¬ 
sent  2,500  present  and  past  carriers. 

The  suit  came  after  the  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  managers  began  asking  carriers 
to  sign  contracts  referring  to  carriers  as 
“independent  contractors”  and  calling 
for  them  to  deliver  product  samples  for 
li  to  50  each. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  carriers 
are  employees  because  the  paper  “di¬ 
rects”  them  by  setting  prices,  routes, 
hours  and  conditions. 

If  the  court  determines  they  are  in 
fact  independent  contractors,  the  carri¬ 
ers  seek  damages  on  the  ground  that 
the  Journal  violated  antitrust  law  by 
fixing  home-delivery  prices. 


Gannett  investing  in 
circulation  growth 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

GANNETT  CO.  WILL  spend  $30  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  to  increase  circulation  at  its 
92  local  papers,  according  to  the  chain’s 
newspaper  division  president. 

“We  are  increasing  our  investment 
for  circulation,”  Gary  L.  Watson  told 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Toronto. 

The  $30  million  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  money  spent  to  promote  circula¬ 
tion  growth  of  USA  Today,  Watson 
noted. 

Big  spending  is  just  one  of  several 
methods  Gannett  is  using  to  increase 
local  newspaper  circulations,  Watson 
said. 

“First  and  foremost,  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  has  become  a  top  priority  for 
every  executive,  not  just  the  circulation 
director,”  Watson  said. 

Achieving  circulation  growth  goals 
is  now  a  “key  element”  in  computing 
salary  bonuses,  the  executive  said. 

Each  local  Gannett  paper  has  been 
given  a  “realistic”  circulation  growth 
target,  Watson  said. 

“We  provide  target  market  profiles 
that  have  realistic  goals,”  Watson  said. 
“At  Fort  Meyers  [the  Neu/S'Press  in 


Florida],  you  need  3%  growth  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  population  while  at 
Niagara  Falls  ]the  Niagara  Gazette  in 
upstate  New  York]  where  population 
has  been  in  a  four-decadelong  decline, 
a  1%  increase  is  an  admirable  goal.” 

Gannett  is  also  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  a  cadre  of  young  circulation  execu¬ 
tives,  Watson  said. 

The  chain  has  created  a  three-year 
training  program  in  which  “circulation 
specialists”  work  in  a  succession  of  dif¬ 
ferent  markets  to  acquire  circulation 
experience  quickly. 

Gannett  is  working  to  retain  home- 
delivery  customers  through  simplified 
billing,  better  tracking  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  and  frequent  reader  programs  that 
reward  customer  loyalty  and  encourage 
advance  payment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chain  “also 
recognizes  the  inevitability  of  the 
growth  of  single-copy  sales,”  Watson 
said. 

To  that  end,  Gannett  is  placing  more 
boxes  in  locations  where  likely  single¬ 
copy  buyers  live  and  socialize.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  testing  wraparounds  to  attract 
impulse  buying. 

Also  in  the  works,  Watson  said:  A 
coin  box  that  gives  change.  BECT 


‘Burger  war’  helps  circulation 


BY  STARTING  THE  “burger  war,”  Art 
Broadstock,  single-copy  manager  for  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  is  claiming  a 
100%  market  share  of  all  breakfast-serv¬ 
ing  fast-food  restaurants  in  his  area. 

“It  was  competition  that  did  it,”  said 
Broadstock.  “Once  we  got  into  McDon¬ 
ald’s,  all  the  other  breakfast  fast-food 
places  wanted  the  paper.” 

He  said  the  program  started  with 
what  was  to  have  been  a  one-time  pro¬ 
motion  for  McDonald’s  Ronald  McDon¬ 
ald  charity. 

Soon,  however,  McDonald’s  ap¬ 
proved  the  Record’s  vending  machines 
in  the  drive-up  lanes  of  all  its  stores  in 
Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  County. 

Jack  in  the  Box,  Burger  King  and 
Carl’s  Jr.  followed  suit,  50  restaurants  in 
all. 

At  Burger  King,  which  has  a  policy  of 
no  curb  coin  machines,  the  Record  is  a 


menu  item  with  customers  being  asked  if 
they  would  like  the  paper  with  their 
breakfast.  If  they  buy  $5  worth  of  food 
they  get  the  Record  at  half  price.  Sales 
are  supported  by  ceiling-hanging  and 
counter  signs. 

“Initially,  the  appeal  at  the  restau¬ 
rants  was  an  added  customer  service,” 
Broadstock  recalled.  “But  it  soon  be¬ 
came  an  issue  of  competition  as  one  fast- 
food  place  vowed  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  other.  We  believe  we  are  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  country  with  100% 
market  share  of  fast-food  operations 
serving  breakfast.” 

That  is  not  all  that  has  come  from 
Broadstock’s  fertile  mind.  He  has  man¬ 
aged  to  sell  the  paper  in  60  new  loca¬ 
tions,  including  bake  shops,  doctors’  of¬ 
fices  and  taxicabs.  The  Record’s  next 
goal  is  city  buses. 

—  M.L.Stein 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qittei 


Robert  Wills 


James  Currow 


Janis  Heaphy 


Tim  Kelly 


Robert  H.  Wills,  president  of  Jour' 
nal/Sentinel  Inc.,  the  company  that 
publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  chairman. 

James  C.  Currow,  who  has  been 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  Miami  Herald,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Wills  as  president. 

Also  promoted  were:  Todd  Adams, 
from  vice  president  to  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Keith  Spore,  from  vice  presi¬ 
dent  to  senior  vice  president  and  editor 
of  the  Sentinel;  Mark  Thomas,  from 
purchasing  manager  to  vice  president¬ 
purchasing;  and  John  Wolf,  from  la¬ 
bor  relations  director  to  vice  president- 
labor  relations. 

Jay  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  of  the 
parent  company,  Cox  Newspapers  of 
Atlanta. 

Donnis  Borry,  president  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  newspapers,  will  succeed  Smith  as 
publisher. 

John  Jacobs,  chief  political  writer  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  political  editor  for  McClatchy 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Martin 
Smith,  who  retires. 

Susan  F.  Rasky,  a  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  named  contributing  editor  for  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers.  She  will  write 
about  public  affairs,  while  continuing  to 
lecture  at  Berkeley. 

Hoathor  Faust,  an  advertising  sales 
representative  in  Parade  magazine’s 
Chicago  office,  has  been  promoted  to 


the  position  of  Chicago  sales  manager. 

Previously,  Faust  worked  in  media  for 
the  advertising  agencies  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Campbell-Mithun. 

Janis  Heaphy,  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  the  paper’s 
display  advertising  department.  She 
succeeds  Frank  O'Toole,  who  retired. 

Previously,  Heaphy  worked  as  Los 
Angeles  advertising  manager  for  Omni 
magazine  and  as  a  senior  account  exec¬ 
utive  for  Los  Angeles  magazine. 

Lon  Pomoraniz,  who  had  worked 
for  the  defunct  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  director  of  display 
advertising  at  the  Times. 

Arnlo  Matanky,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  weekly  Near  North  News, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Club  of  Chicago. 

Also  re-elected  were:  Dr.  Jorry  J. 
Flold  of  Northeastern  Illinois  Universi¬ 
ty  —  vice  president;  and  author  Gora- 
Llnd  Kolarik  of  Avon  Books  —  secre¬ 
tary.  Newly  elected  is  the  organization’s 
treasurer,  Alan  P.  Henry,  deputy  exec¬ 
utive  editor  for  Pioneer  Press. 

Ned  J.  Bradley,  president  of  Home 
News  Enterprises  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association.  He  succeeds  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Bronson,  vice  president  of 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc.  of  Tope¬ 
ka,  Kan.,  who  was  elected  chairman. 

Also  elected  were:  Russell  F. 
Sprung,  general  manager  of  the 
Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern  —  presi¬ 
dent-elect;  Sonja  Sorensen,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times  —  vice  president;  Malcolm  W. 


Applegate,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  —  president  of  the  Inland  Foun¬ 
dation;  and  Robert  B.  Holzkamp, 

vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  for 
the  Tribune  Co.  in  Chicago  —  vice 
president  of  the  foundation. 

Tim  Kelly,  editor  and  vice  president  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- Leader,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor  and  senior 
vice  president. 

David  Stone,  director  of  operations 
for  the  Herald-Leader,  was  appointed 
vice  president  of  operations. 

Mike  Kuiawa,  circulation  director, 
was  promoted  to  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Brenda  Waybright,  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director,  becomes  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 

Bill  Bass,  special  projects  manager, 
now  will  serve  as  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Ronald  C.  Watts,  former  circulation 
operations  manager  at  the  Washington 
Times,  has  been  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Fayetteville  Observer 'Times 
in  North  Carolina. 

Lynn  Williams,  who  worked  at  the 
Sun  Journal  in  Brooksville,  Fla.,  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  Independent  Florida  Alligator,  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Florida . 

Shawn  Powell,  research  manager  for 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  publishers  of 
the  News  and  Star,  has  been  appointed 
audiotex  manager. 

Jane  Haley,  a  research  assistant  at 
Warehouse  Research  in  Oxford,  Ohio, 
succeeds  Powell  as  research  manager. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Canned  Laughter:  Thu  Bust  Slo- 
rius  from  Radio  and  Tolovislon. 

Peter  Hay.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016)  262  pages.  $22.95. 

This  comprehensive  volume  of  possi¬ 
bly  500  anecdotes  and  quips  from  the 
world  of  news  and  entertainment 
broadcasting  is  a  deep  reservoir  from 
which  to  draw  just  the  right  humorous 
story  to  use  in  a  speech  or  column. 

It  is  also  more,  as  the  stories  add  up 
to  some  advice  on  how  to,  or  not  to, 
conduct  the  facets  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  business. 

Particularly  funny  are  the  many 
anecdotes  on  interviewing;  the  reader 
can  use  his  or  her  judgment  whether  a 
particular  story  is  the  way  to  go. 

Diane  Sawyer’s  quick,  off-the-wall 
question  technique  is  cited.  Sawyer,  says 
author  Hay,  “put  in  eight  years  with 
Nixon  as  a  writer  and  researcher,  during 
and  after  his  presidency.  It  was  a  great 
deal  to  live  down  and  atone  for.  When 
she  became  the  first  female  reporter  on 
60  Minutes,  by  then  the  top-rated  public 
affairs  program  in  America,  she  tried  to 
emulate  Mike  Wallace  in  grilling  peo¬ 
ple.  In  interviewing  George  Bush,  then 
vice  president.  Sawyer  cited  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  called  a  wimp. 

“ ‘Are  you  a  wimp?’ she  asked.” 

In  another  ancedote  on  Sawyer,  Hay 
says:  “On  another  program,  Diane 
Sawyer  visited  with  John  Connally,  the 
former  Texas  governor,  after  he  had 
lost  his  fortune  in  the  oil  slump  of  the 
early  eighties.  Talking  to  him  about  the 
fact  that  even  his  house  and  personal 
possessions  had  to  be  auctioned  off. 
Sawyer  asked  the  broke  and  broken  old 
man  how  it  could  have  happened. 

“  ‘Were  you  stupid?’  she  prompted 
helpfully.” 

Hay  includes  several  of  jack  Paar’s 
stories  on  interviewing.  One  is: 

“Another  of  Paar’s  favorite  stories  on 
the  subject  was  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  recounting  to  a  Hollywood  inter¬ 
viewer  some  of  his  journalistic  adven¬ 
tures  during  World  War  II. 

“  ‘I  was  covering  the  fighting  on  the 
Russian  front  and  one  day  I  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Russians.  I  was  thrown 
into  an  armored  car  and  driven  all 
night  to  an  unknown  destination. 
When  I  was  dragged  out  of  the  car,  I 
was  stunned  to  see  we  were  at  the 
Kremlin.  My  captors  hauled  me  into 


that  forbidding  bastion,  down  a  long 
gloomy  corridor,  and  finally  hurled  me 
to  the  floor.  Looking  up,  I  saw  Stalin 
glowering  down  at  me!’ 

“At  this  cliffhanger,  Vanderbilt 
paused  for  breath  and  dramatic  effect. 

“  ‘I  see,’  said  the  interviewer.  ‘Do  you 
have  any  hobbies?’  ” 

Anecdotes  and  quips  in  this  book 
cover  the  gamut  of  celebrities  dealing 
with  the  media,  from  Harry  Truman  to 
Bette  Davis. 

Hay,  who  has  worked  in  broadcasting 
and  theater,  is  author  of  eight  books, 
including  MGM:  When  the  Lion  Roars. 

"Those  Days":  Newspaper 
Newsboy  Stories.  Nick  Zades. 
(Pond-Ekberg  Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 
01020)  95  pages.  $15.95;  mail  order, 
$18.95. 

Newspapers  printing  “money”?  It 
happened  briefly  in  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  among  some  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers. 

Zades  tells  how  his  longtime  idol  and 
mentor,  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  intro¬ 
duced  a  “barter  system”  by  issuing  “scrip 
money”  during  the  period  in  1933  when 
the  banks  were  ordered  closed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  President  Roosevelt.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  to  employees  of  the 
Union,  the  Republican  and  the  Daily 
News  “were  accepted  for  food,  clothes 
and  other  necessities  by  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  who,  in  return,  used  them  to 
pay  for  their  advertising.” 

Zades  tells  of  his  days  growing  up  in  a 
tenement  house  and  as  a  “newsie,” 
hawking  newspapers  and  magazines.  He 
trained  as  a  dancer  in  New  York  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspapers  when  he  fell 


off  a  stage  into  an  orchestra  pit  and 
hurt  his  back. 

He  became  an  apprentice  printer  at 
the  Springfield  Newspapers.  Because  of 
his  interest  in  dance,  some  of  the  men 
thought  he  was  a  weakling.  Two  press¬ 
men  and  two  stereotypers  picked  him 
up  and  threw  him  into  a  partly  filled 
55-gallon  ink  drum.  The  ink  stayed  on 
his  face  and  body  for  several  weeks.  He 
countered  by  taking  boxing  lessons  and 
challenged  the  four  who  had  put  him  in 
the  drum.  He  promptly  knocked  down 
the  first  and  only  volunteer  who  took 
him  on. 

Zades,  now  84,  living  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  worked  at  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  as  pressman,  engraver,  foreman, 
sales  representative  and  other  positions, 
and  organized  and  taught  in  an  in-plant 
training  program  from  1935  to  1973. 

Seminar:  The  Story  of  the 
American  Press  Institute.  Don 

Carter  and  Malcolm  Mallete.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  1 1690  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091 )  333  pages. 

Some  27,000  media  persons  have 
gone  through  the  crash  seminars  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  which  has 
been  located  in  Reston,  Va.,  since 

1974. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  institute  from  the  initial  meeting 
of  26  newspaper  editors  in  September 
1946  at  Columbia  University  to  the 
tensions  that  developed  with  being 
housed  at  the  university,  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  move  to  Virginia. 

From  the  beginning.  Editor  &  Publisher 

(See  Reviews  on  page  39) 
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Legal  Briefe 


Ex-columnist, 
wife  indicted 

A  LOS  ANGELES  federal  grand  jury 
indicted  a  former  newspaper  columnist 
and  his  wife  on  charges  they  had  al¬ 
legedly  sold  tabloid  publications  infor¬ 
mation  about  celebrities  based  on  fake 
sources. 

Tony  Castro,  45,  a  political  reporter 
and  columnist  at  the  defunct  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald  Examiner,  and  Renee  Castro, 
31 ,  were  indicted  on  2 1  counts  of  mail 
fraud  and  tax  evasion. 

If  convicted,  the  Beverly  Hills  couple 
could  each  be  sentenced  to  up  to  100 
years  in  prison  and  $5  mil!  ion  in  fines. 

The  indictment  alleges  the  Castros 
fradulently  sold  information  about  such 
celebrities  as  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Earvin 
“Magic”  Johnson  and  Madonna  to  The 
Globe,  The  National  Enquirer  and  The 
Star  tabloids  for  more  than  $214,000  be¬ 
tween  1987  and  1990.  During  that  time, 
Tony  Castro  was  a  Globe  reporter. 

According  to  the  indictment,  the 


couple  used  false  identities  in  selling  in¬ 
formation  to  the  National  Enquirer  and 
the  Star  and  gave  the  publications  the 
addresses  of  commercial  mailboxes  they 
controlled  for  receiving  payment. 

Tony  Castro  was  accused  of  faking 
reliable  sources  essential  to  certain  sto¬ 
ries  and  having  the  Globe  pay  the 
sources.  The  money  allegedly  went  to 
Castro  or  his  wife. 

The  tax  counts  alleged  failure  to  re¬ 
port  those  payments  on  the  couple’s 

1989  and  1990  tax  returns. 

The  indictment  culminated  an 
eight-month  investigation  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service,  said  Assistant  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  Ronni  B.  MacLaren. 

The  investigation  stemmed  from  a 

1990  libel  suit  filed  by  actor  Clint  East- 

wood  over  a  Globe  article  that  claimed 
a  neo-Nazi  group  put  a  bounty  on  his 
life.  The  lawsuit,  which  also  named 
Tony  Castro,  was  settled  out  of  court 
for  an  undisclosed  sum,  said  the  Globe’s 
attorney,  Anthony  Glassman.  Glass- 
man  had  no  comment.  — AP 


The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards 
in  Journalism 


For  60  years,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  has  presented  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awards  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
newspaper,  magazine  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism,  as  well  as  for  outstanding  research  about 
journalism.  These  awards  are  among  the  most 
coveted  in  the  profession.  Winners  receive  a 
bronze  medallion  and  a  plaque. 


This  year’s  award  winners  —  for  work  published,  broadcast  or  (in  the  case 
of  rese^ch)  completed  in  1992  —  will  be  announced  in  the  spring  of  1993 
and  will  be  presented  at  a  ceremony  during  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  annual  convention,  October,  1993,  in  Miami,  Florida. 


The  competition  is  open  to  all  journalists.  Submissions  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  entry  form,  a  cover  letter  and  a  $60  fee. 

Categories  include:  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Photography, 

Editorial  Cartoons,  Radio,  Television,  Newsletters,  and  Research 

C«//  or  write  for  guidelines  and  entry  forms. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
P.O.  Box  77 
Greencastle,  IN  46135 

PeggyTemis,  Pngrems  Mmager/Awards  (eaby  forms  and  brochures  av^aUe  Nov.  1, 1992) 

Deadline  for  entries:  January  11,  1993 


Lawsuit  seeks 
press  access  to 
Haitian  detainees 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  press 
and  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Committee  have  filed  a  federal 
lawsuit  challenging  a  ban  on  press  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval 
Base  and  to  Haitian  refugees  suffering 
from  the  H.l.V.  virus  currently  de¬ 
tained  there. 

In  the  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Manhattan,  the  plaintiffs 
charge  that  no  journalists  or  indepen¬ 
dent  observers  have  been  allowed  on 
the  base  since  the  Bush  administration 
announced  in  May  that  it  would  forcibly 
repatriate  Haitian  refugees.  The  ban, 
the  plaintiffs  maintain,  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  their  First  Amendment  rights 
and  violated  the  military’s  and  immigra¬ 
tion  service’s  own  mles  and  regulations. 

The  plaintiffs  include  The  Nation 
magazine,  a  political  weekly;  QW  maga¬ 
zine,  a  weekly  focusing  on  gay  issues; 
Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting,  a 
group  that  follows  media  issues  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  public;  Daniel  Coughlin,  a 
reporter  who  has  covered  the  Haitians 
now  detained;  and  Lionel  Legros,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Haitian  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  and  New  York  radio  station  WKCR. 

The  U.S.  government  is  holding  230 
H.l.V. -positive  Haitians  and  60  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  who  were  cleared 
by  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service  to  seek  political  asylum 
on  the  U.S.  mainland. 

The  refugees  have  not  been  released 
because  AIDS  is  one  of  the  diseases 
that  restricts  immigrants  from  entering 
the  country. 

Coughlin,  who  writes  for  the  weekly 
Village  Voice,  New  York,  N.Y.,  QW  and 
PWA  Newsline,  said  he  and  other  jour¬ 
nalists  want  to  assess  the  conditions  the 
refugees  are  living  under. 

Doctors,  priests,  military  officials  and 
civilian  employees  at  the  base  reported 
to  Coughlin  that  during  the  summer 
heavily  armed  military  personnel,  tanks 
and  dogs  were  used  against  the  Haitians 
who  protested  against  being  detained. 

“We  want  to  assess  for  ourselves 
what  is  happening  and  whether  these 
stories  of  brutality  are  true.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  hide,  they  should 
let  us  on,”  Coughlin  said. 
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These  words 
mean  a  lot  to  us* 


This  mark  and  these  names  and  acronyms  are 
registered  trademarks  that  identify  some  of  the 
important  services  for  students,  parents,  schools, 
and  colleges  in  educational  guidance,  place¬ 
ment,  admission,  financial  aid,  and  credit-by- 
examination  that  are  conducted  by  the 

College  Entrance 
Examination  Board, 

a  nonprofit  national  association  of  more  than 
2,800  high  schools,  colleges,  education  systems, 
and  associations.  The  Board’s  92'year  record  of 
helping  students’  transition  from  high  school  to 
college  stands  behind  these  marks  and  the 
services  they  identify,  and  we  ask  publishers  and 
advertisers  to  identify  them  properly,  as  indi¬ 
cators  of  origin,  for  the  proper  information  of 
the  public. 

For  further  information  call  or  write  to: 

Trademark  Office,  Communications  Division, 

The  College  Board,  45  Columbus  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York  10023-6992,  (212)  713-8144. 


College  Board 

SAT  •  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test 

CSS  •  College 
Scholarship  Service 

FAF 

Advanced  Placement 
Program 

CLEP  •  College-Level 
Examination  Program 

College  Explorer 


The  College  Board 
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Brand  Equity: 

The  Value  of  a  Trademark 


by  Williani  C.  Egan  III 

Supermarket  shelves  are  stocked  with 
an  enormous  variety  of  laundry  deter¬ 
gents  that  all  offer  the  “three  E’s”  of  the 
purchase  equation  -  efficacy, 
economy  and  ease  of  use.  So 
how  does  a  consumer 
choose  from  between  the 
dozens  of  brands  which 
meets  his  or  her  basic 
needs? 

In  a  marketplace  full 
of  parity  products  - 
products  which  are  very 
similar  when  it  comes  to 
delivering  the  basic  func 
tional  benefit  of  “clean  cloth¬ 
ing”  -  a  consumer’s  image  of  the  brand 
often  becomes  the  discriminator  that 
drives  his  or  her  purchase.  By  embody¬ 
ing  this  image  and  thus  presenting  a 
distinct  brand  identity,  a  successful 
brand  name  and  trademark  can  be  a 
company’s  greatest  asset. 

By  this  measurement,  the  ARM  &. 
HAMMER™  trademark  is  without 
question  Church  &  Dwight  Co.  Inc.’s 
most  valuable  asset.  In  three  words,  it 
sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  product 
inside  the  box  or  bottle  -  safe,  natural, 
trusted,  high  quality,  good  value  -  and 
thus  gives  the  brand  an  immediate  leg 
up  on  the  competition. 

Brand  Equity 

While  a  product  offers  concrete  func¬ 
tional  benefits,  such  as  clean  laundry,  a 
smooth  ride  or  softer  hair,  a  brand’s  ad¬ 
vantages  are  more  abstract.  A  brand’s 
identity,  according  to  Peter  Kim,  U.S. 
director  of  strategic  planning  at  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson,  is  defined  by  its  value  set, 
the  conglomeration  of  feelings,  associa¬ 
tions,  images  and  other  emotional  bene¬ 
fits  that  consumers  associate  with  the 
brand  name. 

The  weight  that  functional  attributes 
and  emotional  symbols  together  carry 
in  influencing  purchasing  decisions  is 
referred  to  as  brand  equity,  the  power 
that  the  brand  name  brings  to  market. 

According  to  David  A.  Aaker,  au¬ 


thor  of  Managing  Brand  Equity,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  brand  equity  encompasses  a 
number  of  marketing  elements  that  are 
crucial  to  a  brand’s  success,  including: 

•  Consumer  awareness  of  the  brand  and 
its  products. 

•  Emotional  associations 
that  consumers  attach  to 
the  brand. 

•  Perceived  quality  of 
the  brand  Potential  for 
extensions  of  the  brand 
name  to  new  products. 

Brand  Awareness 
Building  brand  aware¬ 
ness  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  investment;  consumers 
need  to  become  exposed  to  the  product 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  whether 
through  advertising,  trial,  or  word  of 
mouth,  before  they  can  develop  a  sense 
of  the  brand’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  trust¬ 
worthiness.  Note, 
for  example,  that  in 
a  study  conducted 
by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of 
America’s  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  only 
14%  of  the  106 
best-known  brands 
were  less  than  25 
years  old. 

Once  consumers 
know  your  brand 
and  think  of  it  auto¬ 
matically  when  they 
need  a  related  prod¬ 
uct  -  a  phenome¬ 
non  called  top-of- 
mind  awareness  - 
you  as  a  marketer 
have  an  enormous 
advantage  over 
competitors.  In  a  study  conducted  by 
DDB  Needham  Worldwide,  Inc.,  62 
percent  of  the  consumers  polled 
claimed  that  they  buy  only  well-known 
brand  names.  If  consumers  like  your 
brand  to  boot,  the  odds  are  that  they 
will  become  brand  loyal  and  repeatedly 


buy  products  associated  with  the  brand 
name.  Brand  loyalty  is  such  a  strong 
sales  force  that  19  of  22  leading  brands 
in  1925  still  led  their  respective  prod¬ 
uct  categories  60  years  later. 

Visual  cues,  such  as  a  logo  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  packaging,  can  also  enhance 
brand  awareness.  In  a  recent  study, 
92%  of  consumers  recognized  the 
ARM  &  HAMMER™  trademark,  a 
level  of  familiarity  that  clearly  makes 
this  brand  stand  out  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  composing  a  shopping  list  or 
deciding  which  bottle  to  pick  off  the 
shelf. 

Brand  Dominance 
When  a  consumer  can  think  of  only 
one  brand  in  a  given  product  category, 
the  manufacturer  of  that  brand  has  an 
enormous  marketing  advantage.  Peter 
Farquhar,  at  the  Claremont  Graduate 
School,  refers  to 
such  brands  as  mas¬ 
ter  brands,  “an  es¬ 
tablished  brand  so 
dominant  in  cus¬ 
tomers’  minds  that 
it  ‘owns’  a  particu¬ 
lar  association.  The 
mention  of  either  a 
product  category,  a 
usage  situation,  a 
product  attribute  or 
a  customer  benefit 
instantly  brings  a 
master  brand  to 
mind.” 

The  ARM  & 
HAMMER™  Brand 
is  clearly  a  master 
brand.  When  you 
need  baking  soda, 
you  think  of  the 
ARM  &  HAM¬ 
MER  brand,  a  fact 
that  predisposes  the  consumer  to  reach 
for  the  little  yellow  box  when  he  or  she 
sees  it  on  the  store  shelf.  This  instinctive 
association  has  also  helped  Church  & 
Dwight  extend  the  brand  to  related 
products,  such  as  carpet  deodorizers  and 
air  fresheners. 


William  C.  Egan  111  is  the  president  of 
Arm  &  Hammer  Division,  Church  & 
Dwight  Co.  Inc. 
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Somepeq)le  stilldorit  know 
how  to  use  MASCO 

BRAND 

You  can’t  be  too  careful  with  this  stuff.  Because  TABASCO*  isn’t  just  a  name.  It’s  a  brand  name.  TABASCO* 
has  been  used  as  a  registered  trademark  since  1868  to  identify  products  exclusively  of  Mcllhenny  Company, 

Avery  Island,  Louisiana.  TABASCO*  is  a  registered  trademark  for  TABASCO*  brand  Pepper  Sauce, 

TABASCO*  brand  Bloody  Mary  Mbc,  TABASCO*  brand  Picante  Sauce  and  TABASCO  brand  7  Spice  Chili  Recipe? 


©  1 991.  TABASCO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery  Island,  Louisiana  70513. 


Brand  Associations 

As  noted,  emotional  associations 
are  crucial  to  a  brand’s  identity  and  of¬ 
ten  form  the  foundation  for  consumer 
purchase  decisions  and  brand  loyalty. 

Associations  help  consumers  re¬ 
member  their  experiences  with  the 
brand;  if  Grandma  long  ago  soothed 
your  poison  ivy  rash  or  bee-sting  with 
ARM  &  HAMMER™  Baking  Soda, 
years  later  you  will  remember  the 
brand  as  being  comforting,  safe,  tradi¬ 
tional,  and  versatile. 

Positive  associations  create  equally 
positive  feelings  that  can  lead  a  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  the  product. 

Baking  soda,  for  example,  is  seen  as 
a  natural,  environmentally  sound 
product,  and  Church  &  Dwight  is  well 
known  as  a  company  that  makes  pro¬ 
tecting  the  environment  a  top  priority 
because  of  its  century  long  involve¬ 
ment  in  environmental  education  and 
conservation  programs. 

As  a  result,  environmentally  con¬ 
scious  consumers  instinctively  turn  to 
the  yellow  box. 


Brand  Extensions 

The  mental  connection  between  a 
brand  and  its  core  product  can  help  the 
brand  extend  to  new,  related  prtxiucts. 
Because  baking  soda  is  widely  known  to 
have  a  wide  variety  of  freshening  and 
deodorizing  applications,  the  ARM  & 
HAMMERS”  brand  has  easily  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  carpet  deodorizers,  cat  litter 
deodorizers  and  air  fresheners  that  carry 
the  brand  name  and  logo,  providing  the 
new  products  with  instant  familiarity 
and  an  instant  market. 

Because  the  ARM  &  HAMMER™ 
Brand  is  so  closely  linked  with  baking 
soda,  the  realm  of  possible  brand  exten¬ 
sions  is  as  wide  as  the  product’s  innu¬ 
merable  cleaning,  deodorizing  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  applications.  This  brand- 
product  linkage  does  impose  some 
limitations,  however;  an  ARM  & 
HAMMER™  tire  would  seem  out  of 
place,  as  the  brand’s  expertise  in  mak¬ 
ing  baking  soda — based  cleaning  prod¬ 
ucts  has  no  equity  in  the  tire  market. 

A  brand  association  can  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  effectively  to  related  products. 


The  environmental  benefits  of  baking 
soda  and  the  environmental  imagery 
of  the  ARM  &  HAMMER™  brand 
have  been  successfully  extended  to  a 
concentrated  laundry  detergent,  a 
non-aerosol  air  fresheners  (currently 
in  test  market),  and  pollution  preven¬ 
tion  applications  for  industry. 

Perceived  Quality 

A  brand’s  perceived  quality  encom¬ 
passes,  and  often  supersedes,  other 
brand  associations;  among  parity  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  perceived  quality  of  a  brand 
can  itself  drive  the  purchase.  Total  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  recently  found  that,  in  a 
typical  market,  a  brand  with  high  equi¬ 
ty  that  delivers  what  is  perceived  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  quality  can  expect  more 
than  three  times  the  sales  as  a  brand 
whose  quality  is  considered  only  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Schecter 
Group  demonstrated  that  the  ARM  & 
HAMMER™  brand  name  conveyed 

(See  Trademark  on  page  26T) 


Don^t  confuse 
a  weedeater  with 
Weed  Eater: 


Sometimes  people  say  they  want  a  “weedeater”  when  they 
really  want  a  Weed  Eater*  brand  trimmer.  And,  while  a 
weedeater  might  be  anything  from  a  voracious  goat  to  a 
little  green  creature  from  a  gardener’s  nightmare,  there  is 
only  one  Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  It’s  America’s 
number  one  brand  of  trimmer— the  one  people  ask  for, 
time  after  time. 

The  one-and-only  genuine 
Weed  Eater®  brand  trimmer.  Any- 
thing  else  could  be  a  nightmare. 


If  it  doesn’t  say  Weed  Eater® 
it’s  just  another  trimmer. 

©  PouUin/Weed  Eater  Division  White  Consolidated  Industries.  Inc.  1988 
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Sometimes  the  letter  “S” 
has  a  special  meaning... 


especially  when  it’s  our  trademark! 

This  very  special  logo  tells  the  world  it’s  a  Sheraton  Hotel. 

This  brand  name  stands  for  quality  in  accommodations  and  hotel  services. 
Our  trademark  is  more  than  what  you  see. 

The  “S”  and  Wreath  Device  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
ITT  SHERATON  CORPORATION 
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Trademarks  Tum-up 
in  the  Most  Unusual  Places 


by  Michael  Finn 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often 
trademarks,  also  known  as  brand  names, 
get  press  coverage?  And,  sometimes,  for 
the  strangest  reasons? 

Out  in  the  state  of  Washington  earlier 
this  year,  in  a  political  primary  race  for 
the  Statehouse,  the  local  incumbent 
used  a  well-known  trademark  on  his 
campaign  T-shirts,  which  made  news  be¬ 
cause  it  made  his  opponent  hot  under 
the  collar.  So  hot,  that  the  opponent 
queried  the  mark’s  owner  to  see  if  the  in¬ 
cumbent  had  received  permission  to  use 
it.  Upon  learning  that  the  incumbent 
did  not  have  permission  to  use  the  mark, 
he  told  the  press  that  the  episode  raised 
“another  credibility  issue”  regarding  his 
opponent’s  bid  for  re-election.  That  is 
one  way  of  turning  a  trademark  from  a 
political  liability  to  an  asset. 

The  mark  that  made  its  way  as  a 
campaign  issue?  Believe  it  or  not,  it  was 
“Uh-huh!”  which  you  may  or  may  not 
realize  is  a  federally  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

The  company’s  response  to  the  can¬ 


didate’s  inquiry  noted  that  in  “matters 
political,  Pepsi  traditionally  seeks  to 
maintain  a  position  of  neutrality.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  we’re  targeting  America’s 
thirst,  not  its  votes.  As  such,  we  don’t 
attempt  to  publicly  identify  our  prod¬ 
ucts  or  ad  slogans  with  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  positions.” 

Then,  to  show  the  company’s  sense 
of  humor,  the  letter  went  on  to  state. 


“About  the  only  politically  charged  slo¬ 
gan  you’ll  ever  hear  from  this  office  is 
‘Just  Say  No  to  Coke.’  ” 

While  this  improper  use  —  lawyers 
call  it  infringement  —  is  not  one  in 
which  a  mark  owner  would  consider  tak¬ 
ing  someone  to  court,  there  are  many 
other  instances  when  court  action  is 
threatened  or  does  occur  —  those  that 


hit  the  news  and  those  that  do  not.  In¬ 
cidentally,  infringement  for  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  is  simply  the  use  by  one  of  a 
mark  which  is  so  similar  to  the  mark  of 
another  that,  considering  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  products  of  each,  confu¬ 
sion,  mistake  or  deception  is  likely  to 
occur. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  Pepsi,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  have  been  a  number  of  sit¬ 


uations  in  which  the  mark  owner  has 
seen  unauthorized  uses  of  its  new  mark. 
These  misuses  apply  not  only  to  “Uh- 
huh”  but  to  the  rest  of  the  slogan  “You 
got  the  right  one,  baby,  uh-huh.”  (The 
company  has  already  applied  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  rest  and  expects  approval 
soon.) 

Four  different  real  estate  companies, 
a  record  store,  even  a  stationary  store 
(“you  got  the  write  one,  baby”),  among 
others,  have  received  cease-and-desist 
letters  from  Pepsi  Co.  We  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for  a  tee- 
shirt  or  bumper  sticker  that  read,  “Lou 
[for  football  coach,  Lou  Holtz],  you  got 
the  right  one.” 

In  fact,  reports  Pepsi  Co’s  trademark 
attorney,  there  have  been  many  more 
infringements  involving  “Uh-huh”  than 
any  other  trademark  Pepsi  has  used. 

Enough  of  Pepsi.  There  have  been  a 
plethora  of  occasions  in  the  past  year 
when  trademarks  of  one  kind  or  anoth¬ 
er  have  hit  the  press  in  some  way, 
shape  or  form. 

In  the  spring,  the  media  had  a  cir¬ 
cus  (no  pun  intended)  on  the  fact  that 
the  owners  of  the  Tarzan  trademark 
had  filed  suit  against  Vogue  magazine 
because  of  its  fashion  feature  entitled 
“Tarzan  and  jane.”  It  was,  explained 
the  lawyers,  an  instance  of  unautho- 


How  To  Use  CiBataCarci 
To  Create  A  Story 
Without  Creating  AProblem. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  put  our  cards  on  the  table.  CreataCard  is  neither  a 
verb  nor  a  noun .  CreataCard™  is  a  trademark  and  should  always 
be  capitalized  and  used  as  a  proper  adjective  (CreataCard  machine; 
CreataCard  personalized  greeting  cards) . 

Play  your  cards  right.  Create  a  good  impression  by  using  our 
name  correctly. 

AM£RK:AN®GR£ET1NGS 

CreataCard 

10500  American  Road,  Geveland,  OH  -44144 


.  there  have  been  many  more  infringements 
involving  ‘Uh-huh’  than  any  other  trademark 
Pepsi  has  used.” 
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Sweet  ’N  Low  brand  sugar  substitute  isn’t  just  any  sugar 
substitute.  It’s  the  world’s  favorite  brand  of  sugar  substitute.  It’s  also  the 
registered  trademark  of  the  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation  and  has  been 
for  the  past  25  years.  That’s  why,  to  millions  of  people,  there’s  just  no  equal. 

Sweet  ’N  Low.  A  registered  trademark  of  Cumberland  Packing  Corporation. 
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ri:ed  as  well  as  improper  use.  (Infringe¬ 
ment  and  dilution  were  the  legal 
claims.) 

How  about  the  threats  from  the  pop¬ 
ular  resort  chain,  Club  Med,  which  ac¬ 
cused  Capital  Cities/ABC  of  infringe¬ 
ment  by  virtue  of  stealing  its  slogan?  As 
you  may  have  seen.  Club  Med  airs  com¬ 
mercials  in  which  visitors  to  the  resorts 


become  one  of  our  most  valued  and  im¬ 
mediately  recognizable  assets.  We  guard 
it  zealously,”  and  then  warned  that  it 
would  consider  legal  action.  At  last  re¬ 
port,  an  ABC  spokesperson  had  report¬ 
ed  that  the  claim  was  without  merit. 

These  lawsuits,  or  threatened  legal 
action  about  trademarks,  pop  up  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  product  category  and  in 


“Vast  amounts  of  money  are  at  stake  in  the 
development  of  trademarks ...” 


can  do  anything  or  nothing,  featuring 
the  slogan  that  Club  Med  is  the  “anti¬ 
dote  for  civilization.” 

Club  Med,  which  has  used  that  slo¬ 
gan  since  1981,  charged  in  a  letter  that 
promotions  for  the  September  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  hourlong  ABC  drama.  Go¬ 
ing  to  Extremes,  had  infringed  its  trade¬ 
mark.  The  new  show,  which  is  about  a 
medical  school  in  the  Caribbean,  was 
advertised  as  “the  antibiotic  for  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  Club  Med  claimed  its  slogan  “has 


many  countries  around  the  world. 
Here  is  a  brief  scan  around  the  United 
States  and  around  the  globe  of  news 
stories  on  trademarks.  Here  in  the 
U.S.,  there  is  a  long-standing  dispute 
between  two  well-known  jeans-mak- 
ers,  Jordache  and  Levi  Strauss,  about, 
of  all  things  —  numbers,  specifically 
the  numbers  101  and  501.  Last  year 
Levi  Strauss  demanded  that  Jordache 
stop  using  101  on  its  jeans,  charging  it 
infringed  Levi’s  501  mark.  Now,  as  the 


saying  goes,  particularly  on  close-fit¬ 
ting  jeans,  the  cheek  has  turned,  and 
Jordache  is  attempting  to  get  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to  cancel 
Levi’s  mark. 

Out  in  Malaysia,  numbers  were  also 
in  dispute,  but  this  time  the  product 
was  ice  cream  and  the  number  involved 
concerned  flavors.  It  seems  that  a  local 
supplier,  Avonday  by  name,  was  using 
the  number  “31”  on  its  ice  cream  adver¬ 
tising  and  packaging.  Well-known  ice 
cream  retailer  Baskin  Robbins,  which  is 
known  by  its  “3 1  flavors”  trademark  in 
some  3,400  outlets  worldwide,  asked 
the  courts  to  stop  Avonday  from  using 
the  number.  The  court  sided  with 
Baskin  Robbins,  particularly  after  not¬ 
ing  that  although  Avonday  had  been  in 
business  since  1981,  they  did  not  use 
the  number  until  1990,  the  year  Baskin 
Robbins  came  to  Malaysia.  Guess  the 
courts  thought  that  coincidence  was 
too  sweet. 

Up  in  Canada,  the  trademark  dis¬ 
pute  was  over  whether  penguins  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  fat  or  fit.  It  seems  that 
Munsingwear’s  penguin  trademark. 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  have 
successfully  lost  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  services  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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Kimberiy-Clark  Corporation 


products 


®  Kleenex  is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
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used  on  its  sportswear,  had  over  the 
years  gained  a  few  pounds.  Competitor 
Promafil  wanted  to  use  a  leaner  ver¬ 
sion  to  capitalize  on  the  fitness  craze 
and  claimed  that  Munsingwear  had 
abandoned  its  original,  slimmer  mark. 

In  the  first  round  in  the  courtroom, 
Promafil  won  and  the  mark  was  de- 


four  doughnut  shops,  called  Donkin’ 
Donas,  which  had  opened  in  Masatlan, 
Mexico.  Not  only  did  the  signage  and 
appearance  of  the  shops  bear  a  startling 
resemblance  to  those  of  Dunkin’ 
Donuts,  it  also  turns  out  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  shops  bought  all  their  equipment 
from  a  Dunkin’  Donut  shop  in  Texas. 


. .  Airline  presidents  . . .  settled  a  trademark 
slogan  dispute  by  arm  wrestling.” 


dared  abandoned,  but  penguins,  fat  or 
slim,  are  persistent,  and  Munsingwear 
appealed  the  decision. 

Not  surprisingly,  that  decision  has 
been  reversed  and  the  courts  have  stat¬ 
ed  that  whether  the  penguin  gained  or 
lost  weight,  its  basic  features  were  un¬ 
changed  and  the  registration  stands. 
Will  there  be  a  third  round  for  the  pen¬ 
guin? 

Also  in  the  international  arena. 
Dunkin’  Donuts  Inc.  got  its  batter 
churned  and  took  action  to  close  down 


Gertrude  Stein  first  said  it,  and  the 
refrain  lingers  on.  Now  a  court  has  reaf¬ 
firmed  that  “a  kangaroo  is  a  kangaroo  is 
a . . .” 

Two  other  trademark  cases  worth 
mentioning  involve  a  chef  and  two  air¬ 
lines.  There’s  a  well-known  French 
chef  named  Paul  Bocuse,  who  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  a  Big  Mac  hamburger  fan.  He 
sued  McDonald’s  for  15  million  francs 
—  that  is  $2.7  million  more  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  rate  of  exchange  —  be¬ 
cause  the  international  fast-food  restau¬ 


Trademarks  Are  A 
Black  &  White  Issue 


'ven  when  you’re  Binney  &  Smith,  the  maker  of  multi¬ 
colored  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  products.  These 
brands  have  become  so  popular  that  sometimes  journalists  in¬ 
correctly  use  them  to  refer  to  entire  product  categories  such  as 
crayons  or  markers. 


Correctly  used,  the  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  names 
should  iways  be  proper  adjectives  (and  therefore  capitalized), 
followed  by  the  common  descriptive  noun  for  the  product,  such 
as  “Crayola  crayons”  and  “Magic  Marker  brand  meu-kers.” 
Further,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  noted  that  “Crayola”  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Binney  &  Smith  Inc.  and  that  “Magic 
Marker”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magic  Marker  Industries. 


So  the  next  time  you’re  waxing  nostalgic  over  Crayola  crayon 
colors  like  burnt  sienna  and  periwinkle,  or  drawing  conclusions 
with  the  help  of  a  Magic  Marker  brand  product,  please 
remember,  these  names  are  trademarks. 


n 


BINNEY 

&SMITH 


1100  Church  Lane 
P.O.  Box  431 
Easton,  PA  18044-0431 


rant  chain  used  an  unauthorized  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  on  an  advertising  poster 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  appears  that 
Monsieur  Bocuse  resented  being  used 
to  promote  what  he  delicately  but  dis¬ 
dainfully  described  as  “boneless”  food. 
Perhaps  that  sounds  worse  in  French. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  virgin  was  in¬ 
volved  in  an  airline  dispute,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Madonna.  One  air¬ 
line  in  the  Caribbean,  Virgin  Air  Inc., 
which  claims  to  have  been  using  that 
name  since  1970,  is  pulling  out  all  stops 
to  force  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways,  based 
in  London,  to  change  its  name. 

The  Caribbean  carrier  took  Virgin 
Atlantic  to  court  after  failing  in  all 
other  negotiations.  The  charge  is  they 
are  tired  of  getting  the  trans-Atlantic 
carrier’s  “complaints,  billings,  reserva¬ 
tions  and  nasty  letters  about  some  of 
their  advertisements”  and  they  are  all 
up  in  the  air  about  it.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  both  airlines  to  consider 
a  name  change. 

You  may  have  read  about  the  air¬ 
line  presidents  who  settled  a  trade¬ 
mark  slogan  dispute  by  arm  wrestling. 
Perhaps  there  are  less  violent  ways  to 
settle  these  matters.  Any  suggestions? 

Lest  you  think  that  it  is  all  sizzle  and 
no  steak,  and  that  trademark  owners 
are  simply  argumentative  and  litigious 
and  make  much  ado  about  nothing, 
such  as  sending  seemingly  innocent 
writers  and  editors  nasty  letters  about 
misuse,  think  again. 

Vast  amounts  of  money  are  at  stake 
in  the  development  of  trademarks,  in 
promoting  and  advertising  them  and, 
then,  protecting  them,  and  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  when  trademarks  of¬ 
ten  are  the  most  important  asset  being 
considered. 

Dwell  on  this  for  a  moment  —  a 
trademark  case  pitting  a  four-person 
company  in  New  England  against  a 
multinational  giant.  The  original  judg¬ 
ment  by  a  federal  judge  awarded  the 
tiny  company  in  excess  of  $40  million. 
The  decision  was  appealed  and  the 
panel  of  judges  ruled  that  the  stiff 
penalties  must  be  reconsidered.  Even 
then,  one  of  the  judges  felt  the  award 
was  not  large  enough. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  trademarks 
are  like  our  names,  clearly  signifying 
origin.  All  the  mark  owners  ask  is  that 
writers,  editors  and  broadcasters,  as  well 
as  public  relations  and  advertising 
agencies,  treat  them  as  well  as  one  treats 
his  or  her  own  name.  No  more,  no  less. 
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YOUR  AD&AND  YOU  NUnr  HJWE 


omvTiW'i: 


Don’t  leave  home  without  it! 

Do  you  know  me?* 

These  phrases,  as  well  as  the 
others  listed  below,  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  American  Express.  And 
cannot  be  used  for  advertising  or 
promotional  purposes  by  other 
companies  or  not-for-profit 
organizations. 

If  you  try  to  use  them,  however. 


you’ll  not  only  have  to  answer  to 
us.  You’ll  also  have  to  answer  to 
the  man  with  the  gavel.  After  all, 
American  Express  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  behind 
these  trademarks.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  protected.  So  don’t  use  our 
mm  property  in  your  advertising. 

Or  you’ll  have  some 
■Bfc® explaining  to  do.  In  court. 


These  trademarks  and  any  derivatives  of  them  are  protected  by  law:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS®  Card;  DONT  LEAVE  HOME 
WITHOUT  IT®,  DONT  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  THEM®;  DONT  LEAVE  HOME  WITHOUT  US®;  DO  YOU  KNOW  ME?®; 
GOLD  CARD®;  PLATINUM  CARD®.  These  graphic  trademarks  are  also  protected:  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo®; 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Box  Logo  TRAVEL  SERVICE  &  Stripes  Design®;  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  Card  Design®;  Travelers 

CheQUe  Design.®  G  ids?  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company.  Inc. 


Trademark  Law: 
More  Friend  Than  Foe 


by  Jerome  Qilson  and  Nicholas 
J,  Valenziano,  Jr. 

For  10  years  “Trademarks  and  the 
Press”  has  explored  various  trademark 
and  trademark  law  topics.  Proper  usage  of 
trademarks  by  the  press  —  a  topic  close 
to  the  hearts  of  trademark  owners  —  has 
been  a  recurring  theme.  Why?  Because 
proper  usage  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks.  For  its  continu¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  topic,  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher  deserves  a  round  of  applause. 

However,  instead  of  focusing  on  the 
trademark  law  burdens  and  heaping  fur¬ 
ther  proper-use  instruction  on  you,  let’s 
look  at  how  trademark  law  can  help 
you  and  your  publication.  Believe  it  or 
not,  trademark  law  does  not  exist  sim¬ 


ply  to  annoy.  Publication  titles,  distinc¬ 
tive  column  headings,  section  titles, 
comic  strip  titles,  and  well-known  by¬ 
lines,  may  well  qualify  for  trademark 
protection  and  all  the  benefits  that 
come  with  it.  The  text  of  the  articles 
and  columns  is  protected  from  copying 
under  copyright  law,  but  titles  are  not. 
They  fall  under  trademark  law. 

Preventing  Confusion 
Protecting  Assets 

What  are  the  trademark  benefits, 
and  are  they  worth  the  day-to-day 
drudgery  of  following  the  usage  rules? 
The  purpose  of  trademark  law  is 
twofold:  (1)  to  prevent  consumer  confu¬ 
sion  about  the  source  of  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices,  and  (2)  to  protect  the  positive  as¬ 


sociations,  or  good  will,  that  the  con¬ 
suming  public  may  attribute  to  the 
mark.  After  all,  we  do  not  want  cus¬ 
tomers  buying  one  item  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  belief  that  they  are  getting  some¬ 
thing  else,  nor  do  we  want  one  mer¬ 
chant  trading  on  the  good  will  of 
another.  That  is  why  any  mark  that  is 
confusingly  similar  to  another  mark  al¬ 
ready  in  use  is  prohibited  under  trade¬ 
mark  law. 

The  value  of  the  good  will  symbol¬ 
ized  by  a  mark  can  be  enormous.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  all  the  Coca-Cola  bot¬ 
tling  plants  were  destroyed,  any  bank 
would  lend  rebuilding  money  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  trademark.  Good 
will  is  an  asset  or  property  right,  then, 
protectable  under  trademark  law. 


Help  Us  Protect  Our  Trademaik 

Thaeiscmly 
(me  StairMasfo" 
brand  climber 

As  the  original  and  unsurpassed  leader 
in  stair  climbing  tecnnolo^,  StairMaster™  exercise  systems 
have  revolutionized  the  health  and  fitness  industry. 
Because  of  our  success,  other  manufacturers  have 
attempted  to  imitate  the  exclusive,  patented  designs  of  our 
StairMaster™  4000  PT®,  GAUNTLET®  and  GRAVTTRON® 
exercise  systems.  Please  help  us  protect  our  trademark, 
and  avoid  confusion,  by  using  the  StairMaster  brand  name 
only  when  referring  to  genuine  StairMaster  products. 

StaiMaster 

SPORTS/MEDICAL  PRODUCTS,  INC 

MHHn-G35-2838 

StairMaster  Sports/Medical  Products,  Inc. 

12421  Willows  Road  N.E.  Suite  100 
Kirkland.  WA  98034 
206823-1825 


StairMaster™  4000  PT® 
Exercise  System 
U.S.  Patent  4708338 
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A  periodical  publication  title  is  ordi¬ 
narily  protectable  as  a  trademark.  The 
title  identifies  the  source  of  a  particular 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  newsletter  and 
helps  the  public  distinguish  between 
competing  publications.  For  example, 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Tribune,  Vanity 
Fair,  and  Cosmopolitan  plainly  serve  a 
trademark  function.  Book  titles  are  ordi¬ 
narily  not  considered  trademarks,  be¬ 
cause  they  relate  to  single  publications. 
But  book  publisher  imprints  such  as 
Bantam,  Viking  and  Dell  are,  because 
they  identify  multiple  “goods.” 

Periodical  publication  titles  are 
unique  trademarks.  Daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  publications  are  exposed  to 
consumers  repeatedly,  and  they  boast 
not  only  high  penetration  but  great 
exposure  levels,  with  circulation  some¬ 
times  numbering  in  the  millions.  As 
such,  the  value  of  a  newspaper  title 
trademark  to  a  publisher  can  be  very 
high.  In  fact,  a  publisher’s  ability  to  at¬ 
tract  advertising  and  build  circulation 
rests  on  the  good  will  that  the  public 
attributes  to  the  title.  The  title  repre¬ 
sents  the  positive  impressions  of  the 


newspaper  —  its  quality  of  reporting 
and  editorial  insight,  its  reliability  for 
facts  and  figures  and,  yes,  even  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  its  comics. 

Protecting  this 
valuable  asset  is  im¬ 
perative.  A  publish¬ 
er  needs  to  keep  its 
title  as  distinctive  as 
possible  to  prevent 
erosion  of  its  good 
will  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  base.  Trade¬ 
mark  law  gives  a 
publisher  the  tools 
to  prevent  or  stop 
encroachment  on  its 
title.  A  court  in¬ 
junction,  which 
would  block  the  use 
of  a  similar  title  on  a 
competing  publica¬ 
tion,  is  the  weapon 
of  choice.  In  a  maga¬ 
zine  case,  for  example.  Playboy  Enter¬ 
prises  obtained  an  injunction  against  an 
Italian  publisher  stopping  its  use  of  the 
mark  Playmen  on  a  competing  men’s 


magazine.  Although  damages  are  avail¬ 
able  under  certain  circumstances,  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  injunction  stops  an  in¬ 
fringer  in  its  tracks 
and  insures  that  the 
publisher’s  good  will 
remains  intact. 

Some  publica¬ 
tion  titles,  especial¬ 
ly  some  magazine 
titles,  are  not  ini¬ 
tially  protectable. 
Titles  that  simply 
describe  the  con¬ 
tents  or  readership 
of  a  publication  are 
not  afforded  protec¬ 
tion,  since  descrip¬ 
tive  or  generic  titles 
are  not  trademarks. 
Examples  include 
Aviation  for  an  avia¬ 
tion  magazine;  Mar¬ 
keting  Week  for  a 
publication  directed  at  marketing  and 
advertising  executives;  San  Diego  Padres 
Report  for  a  newsletter  about  that  base¬ 
ball  team;  and  Science  for  a  periodical 


XEROX 


can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 

But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier.  Because  you  ’  11  continue  to  get  what  you  ’re  actually  asking  for. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademark  should  And  not  an  inferior  copy, 
only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Xerox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  followed  by  a  noun .  And  it  is  never  used  as  a  verb. 

Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps  you . 


XEROX 


The  Document  Company 
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about,  you  guessed  it,  science.  These  ti¬ 
tles  are  merely  descriptive  and,  as  such, 
are  not  ordinarily  recognized  by  con¬ 
sumers  as  trademarks. 

Wait.  A  descriptive  title  can  attain 
trademark  status.  After  long  use  and  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising,  the  public  may 
come  to  recognize  the  title,  not  for  its 
descriptive  qualities,  but  as  a  trademark 
identifying  a  particular  source.  In  trade¬ 
mark  parlance,  a  descriptive  term 
which  attains  trademark  status  is  said  to 
have  acquired  secondary  meaning. 
Courts  found  that  both  Marketing  Week 
and  Science  acquired  secondary  mean¬ 
ing  and  were  entitled  to  protection. 
Other  descriptive  titles  that  acquired 
secondary  meaning  include  Popular  Me- 
chanics,  Photo  Play,  and  Life. 

Federal  Trademark  Registration 

If  you  have  a  title  that  is  not  descrip¬ 
tive  or  generic,  your  right  to  legal  pro¬ 
tection  begins  with  the  first  issue,  and  it 
extends  throughout  the  geographic  area 
of  circulation.  It  is  also  eligible  for  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  under  certain  circum¬ 


stances.  But  why  do  you  need  a  registra¬ 
tion?  Actually,  trademark  protection 
does  not  require  federal  registration  at 
all,  but  registration  certainly  does  help. 
For  example,  a  federal  registration  on 
the  principal  register  establishes  certain 
priority  rights  nationwide,  not  just  in 
the  geographic  area  of  use.  Also,  it  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  ti¬ 
tle  in  interstate  commerce.  The  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
gives  notice  to  those  who  search  the 
records,  and  the  ®  symbol  gives  notice 
to  all  who  see  it.  These  benefits  can 
have  a  substantial  impact  in  a  trademark 
infringement  case. 

Since  1989  a  publisher  has  been  able 
to  file  an  application  to  register  a  title 
before  actually  using  it  on  a  publication. 
Previously,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a 
dummy  issue  or  to  wait  until  full-blown 
publication  in  order  to  apply,  but  today  a 
publisher  that  is  considering  a  new  title 
and  has  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  it  in 
the  future  is  eligible.  The  formalities  and 
potential  conflicts  can  thus  be  addressed 
before  investing  in  the  adoption  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  mark. 


Likely  Confusion 

You  can  get  legal  protection  for  a 
protectable  title,  whether  registered  or 
not,  in  a  court  or  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  To  get  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  however,  you  need  to  prove  that 
an  appreciable  number  of  individuals 
who  buy  the  publication  are  likely  to  be 
confused. 

The  publisher  of  Playboy  magazine 
proved  that  readers  of  the  men’s  maga¬ 
zine  Playmen  were  likely  to  think  that 
it  was  published  by  or  connected  with 
Playboy.  Proof  of  confusion  involves 
many  factors,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
later  title  and  the  good  faith  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  loom  large.  In  the  end,  the  good 
guy  usually  wins. 

Column  and  Section  Titles 

Obtaining  federal  trademark  registra¬ 
tion  is  not  always  easy.  Newspaper  col¬ 
umn  and  section  titles,  for  example,  fre¬ 
quently  pose  problems.  Although  they 
are  capable  of  serving  a  trademark  func¬ 
tion,  they  are  problematic.  They  are  or¬ 
dinarily  considered  to  be  just  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  newspaper  itself.  They  are 


Pfizer  Inc  has  many  products  under  the  protective 

umbrella  of  its  corporate  tradename.  Branded  items 
such  as  Visine?  Ben-Gay?  Barbasol*  and  Desitin®  are 
known  to  consumers  everywhere.  Our  extensive  portfolio  of 
world  class  pharmaceuticals  includes  Norvasc?  Zoloft? 
Zithromax?  Cardura?  Procardia  XL®  and  Diflucan?  These 
prescription  drugs  may  not  be  familiar  household  names,  but 
they  too  are  protected  by  registered  Pfizer  trademarks. 

Patents  and  trademarks  are  a  vital  component  of  Pfizer’s 
commitment  to  the  integrity  of  our  intellectual  property.  And  we 
are  always  prepared  to  invoke  those  legal  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  products  we  research,  develop  and  bring  to  the 
global  marketplace. 
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often  not  considered  “goods”  in  and  of 
themselves  under  trademark  law,  and 
their  titles  may  well  not  function  as 
trademarks. 

The  registration  problem  arose  in 
1952  when  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  denied  Meredith  Publishing’s 
application  to  register  the  mark  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  Prize  Tested  Recipes 
for  a  section  in  a  magazine.  They  rea¬ 
soned  that  a  magazine  purchaser  buys 
the  publication  as  a  whole  and  not,  or¬ 
dinarily,  to  acquire  one  particular  sec¬ 
tion.  Also,  a  publisher  normally  uses  a 
column  or  section  title  to  distinguish 
one  section  from  another,  not  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  column  and  section  ti¬ 
tles  of  other  publications. 

This  reasoning  makes  some  sense. 
A  Los  Angeles  Times  or  Wall  Street 
Journal  reader  buys  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  expecting  to  find  various  columns 
and  sections  but  only  as  a  part  of  the 
entire  newspaper.  The  column  and  sec¬ 
tion  titles  serve  to  distinguish  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  and  features  within  the 
publication. 

However,  we  know  that  some  col¬ 


umns  and  sections  transcend  the  partic¬ 
ular  publication  in  which  they  appear. 
People  do  buy  publications  just  to  read 
particular  columns, 
such  as  Heard  on  the 
Street  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Dear 
Abby,  and  William 
Safire’s  On  Lan¬ 
guage.  When  this 
happens,  the  col¬ 
umn  or  section  be¬ 
comes  a  separate 
“product.”  The  title 
is  actually  distin¬ 
guishing  the  column 
or  section  from  the 
columns  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  other  news¬ 
papers.  There  it  is:  If 
it  is  distinctive,  you 
have  a  protectable 
trademark. 

The  difficulties  of 
column  and  section  titles  serving  as 
trademarks  can  be  overcome.  You  need 
to  show  that  consumers  recognize  the 
title  as  a  trademark,  such  as  by  evidence 


of  advertising  and  promotion  of  the  ti¬ 
tle.  Prominent  use  of  the  title  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  is  helpful  and  in  some 
cases  essential.  Of¬ 
fering  a  consumer 
survey  which  shows 
that  the  title  serves 
a  trademark  func¬ 
tion  can  be  pow¬ 
erful  evidence. 

Interestingly,  and 
for  good  reason, 
syndicated  columns 
are  not  presumed  to 
be  unregistrable. 
They  possess  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics 
which  make  them 
more  amenable  to 
federal  registration. 
A  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  is  a  commodi¬ 
ty  in  and  of  itself;  it 
is  not  simply  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  one  publication,  although  it 
may  have  started  out  as  such.  The  own¬ 
er  of  the  column  markets  and  sells  it  to 
various  publications.  The  title  serves  to 


Who  Helps  Trademark  Owners? 
Who  Helps  Patent  Owners? 

Just  us!  Unknown  to  most  in  the  media. 

Well  known  to  those  who  own  the  trademarks  and  patents  of  America. 
Providing  4th  generation  patent  and  trademark  docketing  systems. 
Providing  patent  annuity  payments  worldwide. 

Computer  Packages  Inc. 

414  Hungerford  Drive 
Rockville,  Maryland  20850 
(301)  424-8890 
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identify  the  syndicated  column  to  those 
who  might  buy  it,  publishers.  Further¬ 
more,  due  to  the  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  general  nature  of  a  syndicated 
column,  newspaper  readers  are  likely  to 
attribute  trademark  significance  to  the 
title  as  well.  Ann  Landers  and  Jimmy  the 
Greek  are  examples  of  registered  syndi¬ 
cated  column  titles. 

Speaking  of  Ann  Landers  and  Jimmy 
the  Greek,  bylines,  whether  pseudony¬ 
mous  or  not,  are  generally  not  regarded 
as  trademarks.  A  byline  typically  serves 
to  identify  the  author  of  a  column  and 
would  not  be  recognized  as  a  trademark. 
Nevertheless,  bylines  are  capable  of 
serving  a  trademark  function  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  Ann  Landers  and 
jimmy  the  Greek  benefited  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  syndicated.  However, 
prominent  and  lengthy  use  of  a  byline, 
along  with  advertising  and  promotion, 
could  establish  the  trademark  function 
of  a  byline  regardless  of  its  syndication. 
A  byline  is  treated  much  the  same  as  a 
column  or  section  title. 

An  example  of  a  column  with  a  regis¬ 
trable  title  but  an  unregistrable  byline 


can  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Reader.  The  column  title.  The  Straight 
Dope,  had  been  used  for  many  years  and 
was  displayed  in  oversized,  bold  type  at 
the  top  of  the  column.  The  title  was 
recognized  by  consumers  to  identify  and 
distinguish  the  column  and  was  there¬ 
fore  registrable.  The  column’s  author 
used  the  nom  de  plume  Cecil  Adams  for 
13  years;  it  was  fairly  well  known,  but 
Cecil  Adams  appeared  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column,  in  the  same  typeface  as  the 
column  text.  Given  the  location  of  the 
byline  and  the  identical  typeface,  you 
can  understand  why  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  held  that  Cecil 
Adams  served  to  identify  the  author 
only  and  would  not  be  recognized  as  a 
trademark.  It  was  not  used  in  typical 
trademark  fashion.  Yet,  Cecil  Adams 
surely  did  more  than  simply  denote  a 
particular  column  within  the  Chicago 
Reader.  The  Reader  thought  so,  but  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  did  not. 

Does  the  Nose  Know? 

The  plight  of  Cecil  Adams  demon¬ 
strates  the  subtle  and  sometimes  frus¬ 


trating  complexities  associated  with  the 
law  of  trademarks,  but  now  we  have 
trademark  law  being  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  an  aromatic  corner  of  the 
publishing  world  —  scent  advertise¬ 
ment.  From  scratch  and  sniff  to  the 
newer  peel  strips,  various  scents  and 
smells  have  been  used  by  advertisers  in 
magazines  and  in  newspaper  inserts  to 
garner  attention,  stimulate  the  senses, 
and  sell  the  product.  So  what,  you 
might  say;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trademarks. 

Not  so.  The  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  has  actually  granted  registration 
to  a  fragrance  trademark,  the  scent  of  a 
yarn  used  in  embroidery  kits.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  floral  scent,  “reminiscent  of 
plumeria  blossoms,”  distinguished  the 
yarn  product  from  others  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  yam  is  normally  unscented  and 
that  is  where  the  line  was  drawn. 

So  don’t  expect  to  see  Chanel  or 
Lancome  racing  to  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  to  register  their  fra¬ 
grances.  Scents  that  are  common  to 
particular  goods  and  advertised  as  their 
characteristics  do  not  serve  the  trade- 


If  yoifre  using 
^\todows  ^lic^ons, 
please  stop. 


Don’t  get  us  wrong.  We’re  happy  that 
you’re  using  applications  designed  for  the 
Microsoft’ Windows™  operating  system.^^fe’d 
just  like  you  to  refer  to  an  application  that 
runs  on  Windows  as  an  “application  for 
Windows.”  Or  a  “Windows-based  applica¬ 


tion.”  Not  a  “Windows  application.”  (It’s  a 
trademark  thing.)  Just  follow  this  rule  and 
we’d  be  happy  to  give  you  the  green  light. 

Mkmsoft 

Making  it  easier 


1992 MkrosoftCorponitioH.AU  rights  reserved  Prinitdm  the  Untied  States.  Mkwsaft  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
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mark  function  of  identifying  the  source 
of  goods.  Perfume,  soap,  and  air  fresh¬ 
eners  are  usually  scented,  and  those 
“lemon  fresh”  and  “country  spring”  fra¬ 
grances  are  not  protectable.  Why?  They 
function  as  a  part  of  the  product  and  do 
not  point  to  the  source. 

Nevertheless,  a  particular  scent,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  normally  unscented  product, 
can  serve  a  trademark  function.  Who 
knows,  musk-scented  wristwatches,  flo¬ 
ral-scented  tennis  balls,  or  pinescented 
trash  bags,  could  be  on  the-horizon. 
Pages  of  a  magazine  or  newspaper  could 
even  be  scented,  not  as  they  are  now  to 
advertise  someone  else’s  product,  but  to 
identify  and  distinguish  the  publication 
itself.  You  would  still  need  to  worry 
about  that  problem  of  descriptiveness, 
though,  and  attempting  to  register  a 
“new  car”  smell  as  a  trademark  for  an 
automotive  magazine  will  probably  not 
fly.  In  the  future,  though,  stopping  to 
smell  the  roses  may  take  on  a  whole 
new  meaning  for  the  magazine  reader. 

Friend  Not  Foe 

Trademark  law  is  often  considered 
arcane,  but  it  is  very  important  to 
trademark  owners  and  to  the  public.  It 
deals  with  everyday  symbols,  names, 
and  titles  in  an  organized  way,  and  is 
the  cornerstone  of  protection  for  what 
may  become  a  publisher’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  asset.  It  even  keeps  up  with  the 
times,  as  it  recently  revolutionized  the 
application  process  with  intent-to-use 
availability,  and  it  recognizes  the  di¬ 
verse  subjects  the  public  may  come  to 
regard  as  trademarks. 

We  all  know  of  Pepsi  and  Uh  Huh, 
United  Airlines,  and  Doublemint  gum, 
but  trademark  subject  matter  is,  it 
seems,  unlimited.  Both  fragrance  trade¬ 
marks  and  sound  trademarks,  such  as 
the  opening  melody  of  Sweet  Georgia 
Brown  for  the  Harlem  Globetrotters, 
have  been  registered.  While  these  may 
not  rank  with  the  discovery  of  peni¬ 
cillin,  the  principles  of  trademark  law 
do  address  the  realities  of  public  per¬ 
ception,  and  the  importance  and  value 
of  goodwill.  Editors  and  publishers, 
keep  up  the  good  proper  usage  work, 
and  you  will  add  to  the  protection  of 
those  all-important  publication  titles  in 
the  bargain. 

(Jerome  Gilson  and  Nick  Valenziano  are 
lawyers  associated  with  the  Chicago  intel¬ 
lectual  property  law  firm  ofWillian  Brinks 
Olds  Hofer  Gilson  &  Lione) . 


One  way  to  help  avoid  those  misuse 
letters,  is  by  sending  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $5.00,  payable  to  USTA 
(United  States  Trademark  Association), 
for  Official  Media  Guide  to  Trademark 
Use  and  the  checklist  of  1,000  of  the 
most  asked-about  trademarks  with  the 
correct  spelling  and  proper  generic 


terms.  Mail  to  “Editorial  Package”, 
U.S.  Trademark  Association,  6  East 
45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  If  you’re  stuck  with  a  trademark 
question  and  on  deadline,  call  the 
USTA  Hotline  (for  media  calls  only) 
weekdays  between  two  and  five  p.m. 
EST  (212/986-5880). 
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Sports  Licensing  and 
Merchandising 


by  Stisan  L.  Cohen 

If  you  walk  into  almost  any  major 
shopping  mall  in  America  you  will  find 
a  store  that  is  solely  dedicated  to  the  sale 
of  licensed  merchandise  bearing  the 
names,  logos,  and  other  trademarks  of 
all  of  the  major  professional  sports  teams 
as  well  as  many  of  the  big  universities. 

Years  ago  it  was  only  possible  to  buy 
an  item,  usually  a  cap,  with  a  team  name 
or  logo  at  the  concession  stand  of  a 
sports  stadium  or  arena.  Items  with  a 
college  or  university  logo  were  usually 
found  only  in  the  college  bookstore.  It  is 
now  possible  to  find  team’s  names  and 
logos  on  everything  from  apparel  to  zip¬ 
pers,  and  the  licensing  of  the  names  and 
logos  is  big  business. 


Florists  It-answorld  Delivery 
Association  (FTD®)  is  a  cooperative 
association  of  more  than  25,000 
independent  Member  florists  who 
sell  and  send  flowers  worldwide. 
Only  FTD  Members  can  be  called 
FTD  florists. 

Since  1910,  the  FTD  name  has 
represented  the  highest-quality 
products  and  services  in  the  floral 
industry.  It's  a  badge  of  honor  that 
Member  florists  have  worked  hard 
to  earn  and  maintain. 


In  the  mid-1970s  the  courts  recog¬ 
nized  that  teams  have  property  rights  in 
the  team  names  and  logos,  acquired  by 
extensive  use,  and  that  these  rights  ex¬ 
tended  to  merchandise.  The  rush 
was  on  and  led  to  extensive  regis¬ 
trations  by  the  leagues  for  all  of 
the  team  names  and  logos.  The 
NFL  even  registered  the  designs 
of  the  helmets  and  the  unique 
patterns  and  colors  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  used  by  the  teams. 

Today  each  of  the  professional 
sports  leagues  has  set  up  a  proper¬ 
ties  division  which  handles  the  li¬ 
censing  matters  for  all  of  the 
teams  in  the  leagues.  There  are 
also  collegiate  licensing  associations  for 
groups  of  colleges  and  universities  as 


Our  name  always  appears  in 
upper-case  letters  without  periods, 
and  is  followed  by  a  ®  that  identifies 
it  as  a  registered  trademark. 

One  more  thing:  please  don't  use 
our  initials  as  a  verb.  You  can't 
"FTD  a  bouquet."  The  correct  phrase 
is  "send  flowers  through  the  FTD 
wire  service." 

All  25,000  FTD  Member  florists 
appreciate  your  help  in  protecting 
our  name  by  using  it  correctly.  A 
rose  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


well  as  a  licensing  organization  for  mi¬ 
nor-league  baseball. 

The  licensing  of  sports  logos  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  big  business  that  there  is 


now  a  full-size  monthly  magazine  called 
TLB'Team  Licensing  Business  Magazine. 
If  we  leaf  through  the  pages  of  one  of 
these  magazines  we  can  get  a  feel  for  the 
type  of  products  being  sold  with  team 
names  and  logos.  Besides  the  ever-popu- 
lar  T-shirts  and  baseball  caps,  we  also 
see  that  the  leagues  have  licensed  such 
things  as:  children’s  blanket  sleepers, 
sweat  shirts  and  sweat  pants,  neckties, 
leather  jackets,  wool  jackets,  satin  jack¬ 
ets,  replica  football  helmets,  watches, 
children’s  clothes,  boxer  shorts,  gumball 
machines,  football  bubble  gum,  mugs, 
key  chains,  bumper  stickers,  decals, 
playing  cards,  collectors  spoons,  lapel 
pins,  sports  towels,  posters,  trading 
cards,  barbecue  and  tailgate  party  cook¬ 
ing  accessories,  seat  cushions,  blankets, 
sheets,  pennants,  glasses,  clocks, 
gourmet  popcorn  in  logo  tins  and  —  my 
personal  favorite  —  the  plastic  “game 
day  sign”  which  enables  the  football  fan 
to  post  on  his  or  her  lawn  a  sign  saying 

“Home  of  a _ Fan”  under  a  large 

helmet  displaying  the  logo  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  or  major  college  team  of  their 
choice. 

Query,  does  the  consumption  of  Dol¬ 
phins’  bubble  gum  anger  animal  ac¬ 
tivists? 


A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose. 

But  only  an  FTD®florist  is  an  FTD®florist. 


*  A  Registered  Trademark  at  Flerists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 


If  sports  merchandise  has  become  a 
big  business,  then  it  also  offers  opportu¬ 
nities  for  counterfeiting;  the  market¬ 
place  is  frequently  flooded  with  unau- 
©  1992  FTD.A  thotized  and  inferior  quality  goods.  You 
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know,  the  sweat  suit,  with  your  favorite 
team  logo,  that  you  bought  on  the  street 
for  $10,  the  one  that  fell  apart  after  two 
washings.  It  was  prob- 
ably  counterfeit.  Truly 
inferior  goods  also  cre¬ 
ate  problems  with  the 
good  will  that  has 
been  established  by 
the  trademark  owner 
besides  depriving  him 
of  the  licensing  in¬ 
come. 

In  the  past,  each  of 
the  major  sports 
leagues  would  pursue 
bootleggers  and  coun¬ 
terfeiters  on  there 
own.  This  led  to  a 
fragmented  effort  in 
which  individual 
leagues  or  licensees  pursued  an  infringer 
and  often  allowed  a  counterfeiter  who 
was  “knocking  off’  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  and  football  logos  to  be  sued  for 
the  infringement  of  by  only  one  league. 
Now  counterfeiters  are  being  attacked 
by  SWAT  teams. 


In  December  of  1991  the  NBA,  NHL, 
Major-League  Baseball  and  Starter 
Sportswear,  a  major  licensee,  combined 
to  move  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  legal  effort.  Work¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  marshals 
under  a  court  order, 
$2.5  million  dollars  of 
unlicensed  goods  and 
manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  was  seized  in  a 
sweep  that  covered 
more  than  20  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  and  retail 
outlets. 

Learning  from  this 
lesson  of  collaboration, 
the  leagues,  the  col¬ 
lege  licensing  groups, 
and  major  licensees 
have  now  formed  an  as-yet-unnamed 
coalition  to  act  cooperatively  to  stop  in¬ 
fringements  and  the  bootlegging  of  li¬ 
censed  merchandise. 

However,  some  infringements  do  not 
rise  to  the  effort  of  a  multileague  effort. 
Father  this  year  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


printed  an  article  which  discussed  how 
the  popularity  of  movie  and  cartoon 
characters  and  sports  logos  can  make  it 
easier  for  an  Orthodox  Jewish  boy  to 
wear  a  skullcap. 

We  will  not  go  into 
the  religious  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  these  skull¬ 
caps  but  we  will  men¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the 
trademark  and  copy¬ 
right  concerns  dealing 
with  the  copying  of 
cartoon  characters 
and  sports  logos.  One 
large  store  specializing 
in  judaica  carries  no 
“Sesame  Street” 
yarmulkes  because  of 
the  intervention  of 
lawyers.  Many  of  the 
judaica  stores  will  not 
reveal  their  source  of 
the  hand-painted 
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The  capital  “R”  has  a  circle 
around  it,  too.  Because  Frigidaire® 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  word,  it’s 
our  rostered  trademark. 

To  many,  it  means  the  finest 
quality  refrigerator  available.  It’s  a 
name  thafs  so  popular  some  pe^le 
call  every  refrigerator  a  Frigidaire? 
Unfortunately,  that’s  wrong. 


OnlyFi:^daire®refrigerators 
have  the  quality,  engineering  and 
heritage  to  bear  the  name. 

So  if  a  refrigerator  really  is  a 
Frigidaire®  say  so. 

If  it’s  not,  use  the  other  word 
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wew^d  Rigidaire" 

appreciate  it.  toimk  mre  tomorrows 
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Trademark  Searching: 
Technology  Takes  Hold 


by  Alan  B.  Davidson 

An  integral  part  of  the  trademark 
field  are  those  firms  that  conduct  re¬ 
search  into  just  what  trademarks  or  lo¬ 
gos  have  been  spoken  for.  Until  rela¬ 
tively  recently,  three  firms  TCR, 
Trademark  Service  Corp.,  and  Thom¬ 
son  and  Thomson  was  manually  search¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  trademark  and 
transcribing  the  results  of  those  search¬ 
es  with  handwritten  entries  on  three- 
by-five-inch  index  cards.  Turnaround 
time  averaged  well  over  10  working 
days. 

Individuals  wishing  to  do  preclear¬ 
ance  searches  had  few  options.  They 
could  call  one  of  the  free-lance 
searchers  in  the  PTO  search  room,  do  a 


limited  check  in  the  Trademark  Register, 
or  consult  a  select  number  of  industry- 
specific  directories.  For  designs,  the 
choices  were  even  more  limited. 

Since  that  time,  technology  —  and 
to  lesser  extent  the  law  and  the  econo¬ 
my  —  have  changed  everything.  In 
1983,  the  first  publicly  available  federal 
trademark  databases  —  Thomson  & 
Thomson’s  Trademarkscan  and  Com- 
pu-Mark  Online  —  introduced  the 
market  to  computerized  research. 
Though  somewhat  limited  by  today’s 
standards,  they  gave  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  an  efficient  and  cost-effective 
means  to  do  preliminary  searches.  The 
response  was  tremendous.  Each  month 
hundreds  of  information-starved  para¬ 
legals  and  computer  phobic  profession¬ 


als  signed  on  via  modems  to  cheek  their 
client’s  newly  developed  marks.  A  rev¬ 
olution  was  under  way. 

On-line  users  began  to  look  for  other 
files  to  assist  them  in  performing  these 
so  called  “knockout”  searches  and  to 
satisfy  their  other  informational  needs. 
General  commercial  and  industry-spe¬ 
cific  databases  such  as  the  Electronic 
Yellow  Pages,  Predicasts,  and  the 
Thomas  Register  were  gradually  em¬ 
braced  as  “common  law”  files  to  allow 
greater  breadth  to  these  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigations. 

With  its  collective  appetite  whetted 
but  unsatisfied,  the  trademark  legal  pro¬ 
fession  demanded  more.  By  1986,  the 
two  firms  made  their  state  trademark 
registration  databases  accessible  to  end- 
users.  In  1988,  Trademarkscan  added 
images.  For  the  first  time,  a  searcher 
could  see  the  actual  presentation  of  the 
mark  without  having  to  look  the  mark 
up  in  the  Official  Gazette.  Sure,  the  im¬ 
ages  were  expensive  and  slow  —  taking 
close  to  a  minute  to  transmit  —  but 
they  surely  were  convenient. 

Do  it  Yourself 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1980s, 
the  “do-it-yourself”  searching  trend 
took  hold.  By  completing  more  timely 
and  thorough  initial  searches,  trade¬ 
mark  specialists  found  that  they  could 
speed  up  the  mark  selection  process  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  many  costly 
comprehensive  searches.  Other  more 
enterprising  practitioners  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  complete  “do  it  yourself 
searches  as  either  a  cost-saving  measure 
or  a  mechanism  for  creating  a  new  prof¬ 
it  center. 

At  the  same  time,  the  full-search  in¬ 
dustry  underwent  some  dramatic 
changes.  Thomson  &  Thomson  ac¬ 
quired  first  TRC  and  then  Compu- 
Mark.  Commerce  Clearing  House, 
which  had  purchased  Trademark  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.,  re-named  it  Trademark  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  and  made  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  revitalize  and  automate  its 
search  operations.  Corsearch,  initially  a 
reseller  of  online  searches,  grew  up  and 


Some  people  think  “mace”  is  a  name 
for  any  self-defense  spray. 

But,  there’s  only  one... 
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became  a  major  player  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Attractive-laser  printed  search 
reports  with  merged  text  and  image 
data  became  the  norm.  Advancements 
in  search  technology  increased  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  searches.  The  expanding 
availability  of  commercial  on-line  data¬ 
bases  allowed  the  firms  to  broaden  their 
common  law  resources  and  enhance 
their  offerings. 

In  1989,  in  the  midst  of  a  worsening 
economic  climate,  two  major  legal  ac¬ 
tions  —  one  judicial  and  one  legislative 
—  irrevocably  changed  the  trademark 
research  industry.  In  April,  a  federal 
judge  in  Washington,  D.C.,  held  that 
the  PTO  could  disseminate  its  trade¬ 
mark  database  in  electronic  form  de¬ 
spite  the  restrictions  of  its  oft  chal¬ 
lenged  “exchange  agreements”  with 
Thomson  &  Thomson.  Aware  of  the 
growing  search  market  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  database.  Trademark  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  Imsmarq,  Corsearch, 
Control  Data  Canada,  and  STM  In¬ 
sight  (later  renamed  Infomart)  pur¬ 
chased  the  PTO’s  data.  Each  envi¬ 
sioned  its  own  methods  for  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  database. 

Kockout  Searches 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  Trade¬ 
mark  Law  Revision  Act  did  its  part  to 
change  legal  practice  by  allowing  the 
filing  of  applications  based  on  a  bona 
fide  intent-to-use  a  mark  in  commerce. 
Actual  use  was  no  longer  a  prerequisite 
for  filing  an  application. 

The  legislative  change  fueled  the 
growth  of  on-line  “knockout”  searching 
at  the  expense  of  comprehensive 
searches.  Many  cost-conscious  practi¬ 
tioners  began  to  file  applications  to  reg¬ 
ister  after  completing  only  an  on-line 
preliminary  search.  Their  logic  is  sim¬ 
ple  —  pay  the  $200  application  fee  and 
get  federal  search  in  the  bargain.  If  the 
PTO  clears  the  mark,  then  do  full 
search.  In  view  of  the  limited  scope  of 
the  search  performed  by  the  examining 
attorneys  and  the  potential  for  waste 
and  marketing  delays  if  a  later  search 
reveals  that  a  mark  is  unavailable,  one 
would  seriously  question  this  tactic  as 
an  exercise  in  false  economy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  my  opinion  about  its  efficacy, 
the  practice  of  doing  a  hasty  filing  after 
only  a  preliminary  search  is  a  reality. 

Users  also  came  to  recognize  the  nu¬ 
merous  legal  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  information  in  the  trade¬ 
mark  database.  Fueled  by  growing  eco¬ 


nomic  and  time  pressures  and  constant 
technical  improvements,  “do-it-your- 
self  searching  has  grown  at  rates  that 
average  over  20%  per  year. 

In  recognition  of  this  expanding 
market,  the  trademark  information 
vendors  have  produced  a  host  of  new 
products.  Thomson  has  added  U.K. 
and,  quite  recently,  Canadian  databases 
to  its  Trademarkscan  family.  Imsmarq 
and  Infomart  also  offer  on-line  databas¬ 


es.  Others,  including  Trademark  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  have  taken  another  route 
toward  satisfying  the  growing  market 
demands  for  trademark  search  tools. 

Advances  in  computer  technology 
have  helped  create  the  next  evolution¬ 
ary  step  in  the  trademark  information 
industry.  By  combining  the  incredible 
power  of  today’s  personal  computers 
with  the  vast  storage  potential  of  com¬ 
pact  discs,  complete  search  systems 
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have  moved  from  remote  mainframes  to 
office,  desktops.  On  single  compact  disc 
such  as  the  ones  that  hold  your  favorite 
music,  information  providers  can  now 
store  multivolume  printed  directories. 
On  four  discs,  we  can  store  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  trademark  application  and  registra¬ 
tion  records  complete  with  Trademark 
Trial  and  Appeal  Board  proceedings,  as¬ 
signments,  and  nearly  400,000  images. 

CD-ROM-based  trademark  systems, 
TRC’s  Trademark  Access,  T&T’s 
Trademarkscan  OnDisc,  and  Control 
Data  Canada’s  soon-to-be-released  CD 
Namesearch,  have  caused  many  trade¬ 
mark  specialists  to  rethink  their  re¬ 
liance  on  on-line  databases.  The  sys¬ 
tems  provide  all  of  the  utility  of  on-line 
databases  —  and  then  some. 

Offering  unlimited  searching  for  a 
fixed  subscription  price,  these  systems 
permit  more  extensive  use  of  an  invalu¬ 
able  information  resource.  Without 
concerns  for  hourly  and  record  print 
charges,  users  can  make  more  thorough 
preliminary  searches  that  eliminate  a 
higher  proportion  of  marks  without  the 
need  for  ordering  full  searches.  Other¬ 
wise  impractical  searches  become  cost- 
effective.  Dilution  searches  that  identi¬ 
fy  every  occurrence  of  a  term  in  a  given 
industry  are  a  snap.  Disclaimer  searches 
can  help  overcome  an  examiner’s  re¬ 
quirement  by  revealing  every  applica¬ 
tion  or  registration  that  shows  the  term 
without  one.  Ownership  searches  are  a 
breeze.  Designs  are  searched  and  dis¬ 


played  in  seconds.  The  information  po¬ 
tential  is  limited  only  by  the  users 
needs  and  his  or  her  imagination. 

The  increased  has  innumerable  bene¬ 
fits  for  practitioners.  As  the  on-line  and 
CD-ROM  products  offered  by  Trade¬ 
mark  Research,  T&T,  Compu-Mark, 
Imsmarq,  Control  Data  Canada,  and  In- 
fomart  vie  for  patronage,  database  con¬ 
tent  as  well  as  system  operations  and 
ease-of-use  have  escalated.  Search  flexi¬ 
bility  to  allow  prefix,  suffix,  and  even 
letter  string  searches  is  now  a  given.  In 
some,  sophisticated  pseudomarks  assure 
retrieval  of  corrupted  spellings,  unusual 
presentations,  slang,  non-English  words, 
numbers,  and  plays  on  words.  Other  sys¬ 
tems  use  phonetic  routines  to  identify  all 
soundalike  terms  automatically.  The 
CD-ROM  systems  allow  users  not  only 
to  display  and  print  images  but  to  search 
them  as  well.  Arcane  query  syntax  has 
been  simplified  or  virtually  eliminated 
in  favor  of  keystroke  command  execu¬ 
tion  and  menus  that  assist  inexperienced 
searchers  in  building  their  search 
queries.  Customization  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  users  are  even  possible. 

Competition  has  also  driven  the 
search  firms.  Trademark  Research, 
Thomson  &  Thomson,  and  Corsearch 
to  make  repeated  refinements  to  their 
services.  Ten-day  turnaround  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  —  now  it  is  five  days  —  guar¬ 
anteed.  Two-day,  one-day,  and  even 
same-day  service  can  keep  even  the 
most  harried  attorney  a  step  ahead  of  de¬ 


manding  clients  and  last-minute  mar¬ 
keting  decisions.  Status  has  become 
more  detailed  and  address  information 
more  precise.  The  variety  of  searches 
and  watch  services  is  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  as  the  vendors  tailor  their  offering  to 
client  needs.  Ownership,  company 
name,  Canadian,  United  Kingdom,  and 
merchandising  searches  are  but  a  few  of 
specialized  products  that  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  the  changing 
commercial  environment.  Utilizing  the 
newest  on-line  and  CD-ROM  databases, 
common-law  searches  are  increasingly 
focused  and  thorough. 

•  The  Future 
So  where  is  this  all  heading?  Combin¬ 
ing  what  1  do  know  with  a  few  educated 
guesses,  let  me  look  ahead  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Since  the  reports  produced  by  the 
existing  search  firms  now  contain  all  of 
the  information  that  is  available  from 
the  PTO,  little  room  exists  for  increasing 
the  content  of  the  federal  application 
and  registration  records.  State  registra¬ 
tion  information  will  be  augmented  with 
assignments  and  design  descriptions,  if 
not  actual  images.  More  corporate  and 
fictitious  name  records  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  along  with  the  state  registration  in¬ 
formation.  The  common-law  portion  of 
search  reports  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  introduction  of  new  general 
and  specialized  on-line  and  CD-ROM 
databases.  With  an  increasingly  large  se¬ 
lection  of  files,  the  search  firms  will  be 
better  able  to  customize  their  searches  to 
the  needs  of  specific  industries  and  indi¬ 
vidual  clients.  Specialized  reports  and 
improved  international  searching  will 
continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
needs  and  globalization  of  the  economy. 
Firms  will  seek  to  distinguish  themselves 
with  superior  customer  service,  more  in¬ 
telligent  record  selection  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  faster  turn  around  times. 

Undoubtedly,  the  end-user  search 
market  will  experience  the  greatest 
growth  and  most  exciting  changes  in  the 
next  decade.  International  trademark 
database  offerings  will  expand  dramati¬ 
cally,  as  will  industry  specific  “common 
law”  sources.  Systems  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  will  benefit  from  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  performance  improvements.  In¬ 
telligent  interfaces  and  English-like 
query  languages  will  make  the  search 
process  increasingly  simple. 

(Alan  Davidson  is  the  president  of  Trade¬ 
mark  Research  Corporation) 
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Continued  from  page  2 IT 
skullcaps,  which  is  basically  a  cottage  in¬ 
dustry.  One  store  owner,  with  whom  I 
spoke,  does  not  carry  any  skullcaps  with 
logos  or  cartoon  characters  because  he  is 
aware  that  there  are  problems  with 
copyright  and  trademark  issues.  The  cre¬ 
ator  of  some  of  these  yarmulkes  said, 
“Team  logos  are  big  with  sports  fans.” 

While  team  names  and  logos  might 
sometimes  be  considered  a  religious 
statement,  especially  among  rabid  fans, 
we  are  also  living  in  a  world  where  a 
team  name  and  logo  can  be  considered  a 
political  statement.  It  has  recently  been 
reported  that  a  group  of  American  Indi¬ 
an  activists  have  petitioned  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  cancel  the  trademark  registra¬ 
tion  for  “Redskins”  for  Washington’s 
professional  football  team.  The  group 
finds  the  name  offensive  and  has  al¬ 
legedly  moved  to  cancel  the  registration 
based  on  a  section  of  the  law  that  pro¬ 
hibits  registration  of  trademarks  that  are 
“scandalous  or  disparaging.”  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  has  never  been  a  can¬ 
cellation  of  a  trademark  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

Even  old  team  names  are  not  safe.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a  lawsuit  by 
the  L.A.  Dodgers  trying  to  stop  and  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Brooklyn  from  using  the 
name  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Stay  tuned  for 
developments. 

So  this  year  when  it  comes  time  for 
the  Super  Bowl  and  you  put  on  your  li¬ 
censed  T-shirt,  cap  and  jacket,  open  the 
licensed  popcorn  in  the  gourmet  tin,  and 
place  your  “game  day”  sign  on  your  lawn 
and  have  a  barbecue  using  the  logo 
apron  and  barbecue  tools,  remember  that 
the  cake  you  made  with  the  helmet  and 
team  logo  is  not  only  a  show  of  team  sup¬ 
port  but  also  a  trademark  infringement. 

(Susan  L.  Cohen,  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  ofEustis  &  Cohen,  P.C. ,  in  New  York 
City,  which  specializes  in  matter  of  trade' 
mark,  copyri^t  and  unfair  competition.) 


USTA  Presents 

Trademark  Licensing  and  Franchis¬ 
ing  Forum  in  Chicago  on  March  18-19, 
1993.  The  program  will  concentrate  on 
the  “dos  and  don’ts”  of  negotiating, 
drafting,  and  administering  trademark 
licenses  and  franchises. 
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Continued  from  page  6T 
qualit>’,  trustworthiness,  modernness  and 
product  desire  to  71%  of  those  surveyed. 
Total  Research  Corp.  found  that  con¬ 
sumers  ranked  the  brand  in  the  top  6% 
in  perceived  quality.  Clearly,  consumers 
with  such  perceptions  will  be  predis¬ 
posed  to  buy  ARM  &.  HAMMER™ 
products. 

Brand  equity  creates  a  unique  image 
of  a  hrandhelping  a  manufacturer  carve 
out  its  own  distinct  marketing  niche 
and  a  loyal  purchasing  base.  A  well-val¬ 
ued  trademark  can  be  a  company’s 
greatest  asset.  When  Philip  Morris  ac¬ 
quired  Kraft  in  1988,  it  paid  four  times 
Kraft’s  book  value,  at  least  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  equity  that  Kraft’s  brands 
bring  to  market.  The  phenomenal  val¬ 
ue  inherent  in  trademarks  is  what  moti¬ 
vates  corporations  to  ensure  vigorously 
that  their  trademarks  are  used  properly. 

Church  &  Dwight’s  success  is  largely 
due  to  its  nurturing  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  consumers  have  placed 
in  the  ARM  &  HAMMER™  trade¬ 
mark  for  almost  150  years.  Whether  a 
consumer  is  buying  baking  soda  for  her 
cookies  or  for  her  cookie  company,  the 
ARM  &  HAMMER™  name  and  logo 
immediately  tell  that  consumer  exactly 
what  she  is  getting  —  quality,  safety, 
value,  performance  —  and  that  is  the 
value  of  brand  equity. 


only  one 
,  company 
that  makes 
FIG  NEWTONS® 
chewy  cookies, 
CREAM  OF  WHEAT® 
cereal,  PREMIUM® 
crackers  and  OREO® 
cookies. 


Top  Ten  Brand  Names 

Finacial  world  magazine  has  published  a  list  of  some  of  the  worlds  most  valuable 
brands.  FW’s  top  ten,  and  their  value  in  millions  are: 

Marlboro  . $31,217 

Coca-Cola  . $24,402 

Budweiser  . $10,237 

Pepsi-Cola  . $9,641 

Nescafe  . $8,465 

Kellogg  . $8,413 

Winston  . $6,096 

Pampers  . $6,062 

Camel . $4,410 

Campbell  . $3,894 

(“What’s  In  a  Name?  What  the  Worlds  Top  Brands  are  Worth,”  Financial  World,  September  1, 1992) 

GTE  Corporation 

At  GTE  your  recognition  is  appreciated. 

Proper  use  of  our  trademarks  is  an  official  form  of  recognition  that  we  sincerely 
appreciate,  absolutely  require  and  actively  pursue. 

GTE  Corporation  is  proud  to  be  a  worldwide  leader  in  the  telecommunications 
industry.  We  embrace  the  value  of  our  trademarks  and  make  every  effort  to 
protect  them. 

GTE*  ,  Spacenet*,  Airfone*  and  The  Power  is  On*  are  but  a  few  of  our 
trademarks.  We  urge  you  to  use  our  marks  as  adjectives,  for  example,  the 
Airfone*  air-to-ground  telecommunications  service. 

For  further  information  please  call  (203)  965-2278 

*  A  tradeniaii(  of  GTE  Corporation 


Plain  or  Fancy, 

an  ampersand  is  part  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
name  and  trademark. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  quoted  and  referred  to  as 
an  authoritative  source  for  facts  about  newspapers, 
but  when  you  remember  us,  please  remember  our  ampersand. 
It  is  part  of  our  logo. 

Mtori^Publisher 

II  W  I9tli  Sireel,  NewYorl,  NY  IOOIVi234  2I2-675-4380 
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Now  even  dictionaries  have  a  WALKMANf 

How  often  does  a  trademark  make  it  into  the  dictionary?  Not  often.  When  you  consider  the  millions 
of  trademarks  registered  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  in  a  dictionary, 
you  may  find  a  dozen  or  two  at  the  most.  One  iDeing  Sony’s  registered  trademark  “Walkman”. 

The  word  “Walkman”  is  now  in  dictionaries  all  over  the  world.  In  fact,  the  “Walkman”  has  become 
so  popular,  that  some  people  inappropriately  use  it  as  a  synonym  for  personal  headphone  stereos. 

But  just  because  something  looks  like  a  “Walkman”  headphone  stereo  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  it  is. 

How  can  you  tell?  It’s  easy.  Just  look  for  the  word  “Sony”. 

You’ll  find  it  written  at  least  once.  And  if  you  don’t,  well,  you’ll  know  it  isn’t. 

Because  if  it’s  not  a  Sony,  it’s  not  a  Walkman. 


♦WALKMAN  is 


MERIT 

B 

Parliament 


VIRGINIA 

SLIMS 


BENSON  6  HEDGES 

fl 

Players 

nil 

Cambridge 


If  You  Use 
TheseTrademarks, 
We’ll  See  You  In  CourtI 

Philip  Morris  U.S.A.  does  not  want  children  to  smoke  because  smoking  is  an 
adult  choice.  Use  of  our  trademarks  on  any  products  not  licensed  by  us  is 
strictly  prohibited. 


PHILIP  MORRIS 


Legal  Briefs 

Suicide  records 
to  be  released 

THE  CAMDEN,  N.J.,  prosecutor’s  of¬ 
fice  has  agreed  to  release  some  records 
in  the  1989  suicide  of  a  teen-ager  who 
died  after  eating  cyanide-laced  yogurt. 

The  Courier-Post  of  Cherry  Hill, 
N.j.,  in  February  1990  sought  access  to 
records  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Lee  of 
Haddonfield.  The  prosecutor’s  office  re¬ 
cently  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
newspaper. 

Camden  County  Prosecutor  Edward 
F.  Borden  Jr.  said  confidential  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  file  will  be  released  only  to  a 
state  Superior  Court  judge,  who  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  information  will 
be  disclosed. 

The  newspaper’s  lawsuit  seeking  the 
records  is  pending  before  the  state 
Supreme  Court,  said  Courier-Post  at¬ 
torney  John  Connell.  The  case  must 
be  returned  to  the  lower  court  before  a 
state  Superior  Court  judge  rules  on 
whether  to  release  the  remaining  infor¬ 
mation,  he  said. 

Lee,  17,  lapsed  into  a  coma  Jan.  3, 
1989,  after  eating  tainted  yogurt.  He 
died  several  weeks  later  after  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  life-support  equipment. 

Investigators  ruled  his  death  a  sui¬ 
cide,  but  the  teen’s  parents  disputed  the 
findings. 

The  newspaper  sought  access  to  the 
Lee  file  in  1990,  but  the  request  was 
denied  by  then-Acting  County  Prose¬ 
cutor  James  F.  Mulvihill.  A  Superior 
Court  judge  dismissed  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  lawsuit  in  November  1990  and  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court. 

“This  is  indeed  good  news  for  our 
readers  and  for  the  public,”  said  Glenn 
Holdcraft,  the  newspaper’s  managing 
editor.  “Our  lawsuit  has  been  on  behalf 
of  the  public’s  right  to  know.”  — AP 

Court  case  has 
unusual  twist 

WHILE  COURTS  HAVE  uniformly 
refused  to  allow  lawsuits  for  defamation 
of  a  dead  person,  the  case  before  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court  contained  an 
unusual  twist:  a  claim  of  emotional  in¬ 
jury. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  the 


case,  in  which  a  state  criminal  statute 
was  cited  that  barred  publication  of 
defamatory  material  that  tended  “to  ex¬ 
pose  the  memory  of  one  deceased  to  ha¬ 
tred,  contempt  or  ridicule.” 

Lawyers  for  the  widow  claimed  that 
the  statute  implicitly  placed  a  duty  on 
the  defendant  to  shield  the  widow  from 
such  ridicule.  Therefore,  they  argued, 
she  could  be  compensated  for  defama¬ 
tion  or  for  “malicious  infliction  of  men¬ 
tal  pain  and  anguish”  if  the  defendant 
had  violated  the  law. 

The  court  ruled,  however,  that  the 
criminal  statute  was  not  intended  to 
open  the  door  to  civil  liability  for 
defamation  of  the  dead. 

Further,  the  court  wrote,  creating  a 
new  category  of  defamation  victims 
“would  have  a  correlative  ‘chilling 
effect’  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press”  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  case  was  filed  by  the  widow  and 
son  of  a  slain  man  after  a  television  ac¬ 
count  of  the  murder  suggested  he  had 
mob  ties.  Numerous  news  organizations 
filed  friend-of-the-court  briefs  support¬ 
ing  the  television  station,  including 
Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Roland  V.  McKneely  Jr.,  an  attorney 
for  the  slain  man’s  survivors,  said  his 
clients  are  considering  seeking  review 
of  the  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

“It  could  be  a  denial  of  due  process,” 
he  said  of  the  decision. 

Newspaper 
sues  to  get 
records  released 

A  MORGANTOWN,  W.VA.,  news¬ 
paper  has  sued  the  Monongalia  County 
sheriff  for  refusing  to  release  incident 
reports  on  two  jail  inmates. 

The  Dominion  Post  said  in  the  suit, 
that  Sheriff  Joe  Bartolo  refused  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  inmates  Jesse  J. 
Roton  and  Grant  M.  Townsend. 

Bartolo  maintains  the  information  is 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  state  law 
because  it  is  personal  and  deals  with 
crime  detection  and  investigation. 

Roton  was  sentenced  in  February  to 
up  to  20  years  in  prison  for  second-de¬ 
gree  sexual  assault  and  one  year  in  the 
county  jail  for  grand  larceny. 

Townsend  was  sentenced  in  April  to 


three  concurrent  six-month  terms  for 
driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
and  related  charges.  He  was  released  in 
June. 

Roton’s  victim  contacted  the  news¬ 
paper  when  she  learned  Roton  was  in 
her  neighborhood  Sept.  21  after  Judge 
Larry  Starcher  had  ordered  him  re¬ 
leased  from  jail. 

Starcher  ordered  Roton  back  to  jail 
and  accused  the  paper  of  trying  to  in¬ 
timidate  him  into  eliminating  all  re¬ 
lease  programs. 

The  newspaper  contends  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  what  type  of  be¬ 
havior  the  inmates  exhibited  in  jail 
since  both  were  granted  work  release  or 
parole. 

The  newspaper  is  also  seeking  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees  and  court  costs.  — AP 

Judge  denies 
request  to 
unseal  records 

A  SAN  DIEGO  judge  denied  a  request 
by  a  newspaper  publisher  to  unseal 
federal  affidavits  and  search  warrants 
that  led  to  a  drug  raid  in  which  an  ap¬ 
parently  innocent  man  was  critically 
wounded. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Leo  S.  Papas  denied 
the  request  of  Copley  Press,  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  saying  he 
could  not  tamper  with  an  ongoing 
criminal  investigation. 

The  newspaper  has  reported  that 
Donald  L.  Carlson,  41,  was  shot  when 
U.S.  Customs  agents  raided  his  house. 
The  paper  said  the  raid  was  based  on  er¬ 
roneous  information  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  informant  known  only  as  Ron. 
No  drugs  were  found  at  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  Aug.  26  raid,  and  federal  prose¬ 
cutors  have  said  they  do  not  plan  to 
charge  Carlson  in  the  case. 

The  search  warrants  and  affidavits 
were  used  to  justify  the  raid  on  Carl¬ 
son’s  home.  Carlson  was  wounded  dur¬ 
ing  an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  the 
federal  agents. 

Agents  also  raided  a  vacant  house 
the  same  day  in  another  fruitless  search, 
and  a  deputy  marshal  has  said  she  was 
falsely  accused  of  being  involved  in 
drugs  on  the  following  day. 

The  judge,  in  making  his  ruling,  re¬ 
lied  on  the  precedent  set  by  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision.  — AP 
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Ad  linage 
measuring  field 
gets  competitive 


by  Ann  Marie  Kertvin 

A  NEW  COMPANY  that  measures  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  Media  Central  Inc., 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  arrived  on  the 
horizon  early  this  year  and  is  already 
servicing  a  significant  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Media  Central  is  currently  measuring 
linage  for  15  newspaper  clients.  By  Jan¬ 
uary,  Jim  Farrell,  vice  president  and 
product  manager,  expects  to  have  27  to 
30  clients  under  contract.  A  number  al¬ 
ready  have  contract  negotiations  under 
way.  The  company  also  plans  to  be  sup¬ 
plying  data  on  107  newspapers  in  30 
markets  by  1993,  he  said. 

LN  A/Media  Records  has  been  the 
industry  standard  for  measuring  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  for  several 
decades,  printing  and  binding  its  re¬ 
ports. 

Media  Records  was  founded  in  1928, 


and  developed  the  standards  used  for 
measuring  advertising  linage.  In  1988, 
VNU  Business  Information  Services 
bought  Media  Records  and  merged  it 
with  LNA  (Leading  National  Advertis¬ 
ers).  Currently,  LNA  has  approximate¬ 
ly  20  newspaper  clients,  and  measures 
102  newspapers  in  38  ADI’s,  according 
to  Perry  Williams,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  LNA 
Newspaper/Media  Records. 

Media  Central  delivers  its  linage  in¬ 
formation  through  its  AdTelligence 
database  system,  which  can  be  used  on 
either  Apple  Macintosh  or  IBM  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 


“It’s  a  more  productive  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  data.  There  are  also  more  op¬ 
tions  for  looking  at  the  data  from  a 
marketing  point  of  view,”  said  Ron  Ku- 
zoian,  research  director,  Boston  Globe. 
The  Globe  was  one  of  the  new  compa¬ 
ny’s  first  clients. 

Founded  in  1989,  Media  Central  Inc. 
invested  over  $3  million  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  facility  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
with  sales  and  production  operations  in 
Dallas  and  New  York.  Data  is  collected 
using  a  combination  of  manual  and 
electronic  methods,  then  processed  in  a 
mainframe  relational  database.  It  is 
shipped  to  clients  on  computer  disks, 
and  contains  all  of  the  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  newspapers  measured. 

The  clients  can  tell  Media  Central 
which  competitors  it  would  like  to 
compare  its  linage  against.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  any  suburban  or  weekly  papers  in 
the  same  market  can  be  measured. 


The  system  customizes  its  informa¬ 
tion  to  each  client.  Advertising  sales¬ 
people  can  use  the  system  to  find  out 
where  and  when  accounts  are  running 
ads.  The  system  will  also  compare  the 
account’s  ad  schedule  at  the  client  pa¬ 
per  to  a  competing  paper  in  a  nearby 
market.  Not  only  does  the  system  list 
ad  size,  but  ad  content  as  well.  This  al¬ 
lows  an  ad  director  to  see  when  sale  or 
price  ads  run  compared  with  image 
ads.  Forecasting  of  trends  is  another 
feature  offered. 

“I  think  it  is  critical  today  to  report 
information  in  a  timely  fashion  and  in  a 
way  that  is  easy  to  use,”  said  Williams 


of  LNA.  “I  think  that  is  why  the  com¬ 
petitor  has  been  successful,  because 
[Media  Central]  has  an  easy-  to-use 
software  program.” 

LNA  has  its  own  software  program. 
Target,  that  was  developed  for  newspa¬ 
pers  this  year.  It  runs  with  Windows- 
based  menus  on  a  personal  computer. 
LNA  produces  a  similar  product  for 
magazines  on  which  the  newspaper 
product  was  based. 

The  Target  system  allows  users  to  tap 
into  LNA’s  database  on-line. 

AdTelligence  is  a  PC-based  system 
that  delivers  updated  information  by  the 
tenth  of  each.month  on  computer  disks, 
to  be  loaded  into  each  workstation. 

“This  system  doesn’t  do  away  with 
tearsheeting.  The  information  is  pretty 
timely,  arriving  by  the  second  business 
week  each  month.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  we’re  not  reading  the  competing 
newspapers  every  day  to  see  what  we 
aren’t  getting,”  said  Paul  Cohen,  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  for  Calkins  Newspapers. 

“What  this  system  does  is  change  the 
emphasis  from  what  didn’t  we  get  to 
what  can  I  do  for  the  customer,”  Cohen 
said. 

LNA  also  produces  a  separate  multi- 
media  service,  called  Market$pender, 
to  use  on  a  personal  computer  that 
evaluates  ad  spending  in  a  local  market. 
The  program  allows  the  user  to  select 
one  market  at  a  time.  Users  can  com¬ 
pare  ad  spending  in  newspapers,  out¬ 
door,  spot  television,  local  spot  radio 
and  get  a  group  total.  The  data  summa¬ 
rizes  expenditure  activity  by  month, 
and  is  released  quarterly. 

Target  was  begun  to  be  installed  last 
week  in  the  20  or  so  client  newspapers 
that  are  measured  by  LNA,  Williams 
said. 

“Target  is  also  a  good  system,  but  it 
requires  the  user  to  be  computer-liter¬ 
ate,”  said  Joseph  E.  Maschio,  senior 
vice  president,  marketing  director  at 
Newspapers  First.  The  AdTelligence 
system  is  more  flexible,  he  believes. 

Ed  Farrell,  research  director  for 
Newsday,  New  York,  N.Y.,  agrees  that 
Media  Central’s  program  is  user-friend¬ 
ly.  “A  normal  person  can  run  it  easily 
without  writing  any  code  or  specifica¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Eventually,  Farrell  hopes  to  put  the 
system  into  the  ad  department.  Kozoian 
foresees  his  ad  salespeople  using  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  put  together  ad  presentations. 


“The  information  is  pretty  timely,  arriving  by  the 
second  business  week  each  month.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  we’re  not  reading  the  competing  newspapers 
every  day  to  see  what  we  aren’t  getting  . . 
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“The  problem  in  the  past  has  been 
the  accessibility  of  this  data.  If  you 
can’t  get  at  the  information  in  a  quick 
and  easy  way,  then  the  information 
doesn’t  have  utility,”  Cohen  said. 

Cohen,  who  oversees  marketing  for 
Calkins-owned  Greater  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  has  installed  the  AdTelli- 
gence  system  right  into  the  sales  de¬ 
partments  of  the  group’s  three  suburban 
dailies.  Training  of  salespeople  has  just 
begun. 

“1  don’t  think  the  system  should  be 
positioned  as  a  market  share  audit  tool. 
It  is  that,  but  it  should  be  positioned  to 
help  sell  and  help  the  customer  first . . . 
to  get  the  best  results,”  Cohen  said. 

The  AdTelligence  system  allows  a 
user  to  compare  different  market’s  data 
in  market  and  product  share  charts, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Target. 

“It’s  perfectly  fine  for  looking  at  one 
market,  but  you  can’t  look  across  more 
markets,”  Maschio  said. 

If  Media  Central  does  expand  to  top 
30  markets,  Maschio  believes  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  useful  for  national  ad 
sales.  “Advertisers  in  newspapers  want 
to  know  what  their  share  of  voice  is, 
what  their  competitors  are  running. 
On  a  national  level,  that  has  been  elu¬ 


sive  to  newspapers  in  the  past,”  he  said. 

If  those  numbers  could  be  electroni¬ 
cally  available  for  national  brands,  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  be  shown  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture.  Not  having  an  easy  way  to  gather 
national  newspaper  data  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  against  radio  and  television, 
Maschio  added. 

“They  have  structured  the  database 
with  the  kinds  of  information  newspa¬ 
pers  are  looking  for  to  gauge  our  busi¬ 
ness’  strengths  and  weaknesses,”  Ko- 
zoian  said. 

The  advertising  environment  is 
much  more  competitive  today  and 
newspapers  need  more  information,  be¬ 
lieves  Kuzoian,  who  has  been  Globe  re¬ 
search  director  for  1 5  years.  He  now  has 
linage  information  from  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Boston  market,  compared 
with  two  LNA  surveyed.  He  also  likes 
the  classified  linage  reporting  being 
broken  down  into  categories  (real  es¬ 
tate,  employment,  auto)  rather  than 
one  general  heading. 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
has  used  LNA  measurements  “since  the 
dawn  of  time,”  said  Lou  Alexander,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  director.  As  of  January 
1993,  they  will  be  using  the  AdTelli¬ 
gence  system. 


“The  biggest  difference  between  the 
two  is  AdTelligence  is  written  for 
newspapers.  Target  is  an  adaptation  of 
one  or  a  multiple  of  LNA  systems.  It 
doesn’t  always  match  newspaper 
needs.  Much  of  the  terminology  is  still 
the  magazine  industry’s,”  Alexander 
said. 

An  advantage  Target  has  over 
AdTelligence  is  that  it  is  an  on-line 
system,  with  data  available  and  updated 
daily.  Also,  a  vast  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  that  the  newspaper 
does  not  have  to  store. 

With  AdTelligence,  a  newspaper 
needs  a  computer  with  an  800  or  900 
megabyte  hard  drive  to  keep  25 
months’  worth  of  data,  Alexander  said. 
That  size  hard  drive  can  be  expensive. 

However,  he  does  like  that  a  month’s 
worth  of  data  fits  easily  onto  a  laptop 
computer.  He  anticipates  three  years 
down  the  road  being  able  to  give  his 
sales  staff  laptop  computers  to  take  on 
sales  calls. 

Currently,  the  Mercury  News  is  be¬ 
ginning  a  program  to  make  the  ad  staff 
more  computer-literate. 

“They  want  to  be  better  on  the  com¬ 
puter;  they  are  the  ones  driving  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  Alexander  said.  BEOT 
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Advertising/Promotion _ 

Lost  in  the  Times; 

New  York  Post  finds  him 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

WHEN  THE  GRAY  Lady,  the  New 
York  Times  invited  readers  to  play  her 
new  game,  the  feisty  New  York  Post 
crashed  the  party. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  spon¬ 
sored  its  first  major  advertising  contest, 
linked  with  the  popular  movie  sequel. 
Home  Alone  2;  Lost  in  New  York  and 
Bloom ingdale’s  department  store  (Ad- 
Scene,  Nov.  21).  The  contest  asked 
readers  to  look  for  Kevin,  the  movie’s 
hero  played  by  Macaulay  Culkin,  who 
was  hidden  in  its  pages  each  day  for  two 
weeks. 

Readers  then  sent  in  their  entries 
listing  the  page  number  Kevin  was  on 
and  became  eligible  for  the  grand  prize: 
a  weekend  for  four  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
in  New  York  City,  including  trans¬ 
portation  and  a  $  1 ,000  shopping  spree 
at  Bloomingdale’s. 

The  Post,  next  to  its  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  printed  where  to  find  Kevin 
every  day  of  the  contest. 

In  its  introduction  to  readers  about 
this  service,  the  Post  called  looking  for 
Kevin  a  “rough  job,  because  Kevin’s 
picture  could  be  buried  anywhere,  in 
any  section,  of  the  paper. 

“As  a  time-saving  tip  for  readers  who 
don’t  want  to  wade  through  the  whole 
New  York  Times  to  find  Kevin,  the 
Post ...  for  the  duration  of  the  contest 
will  point  out  where  to  find  Kevin.” 

On  subsequent  days,  the  Post  promised 
to  “save  a  half  an  hour  of  page  turning.” 

Post  editor  Lou  Colasuonno  said  the 
Post  was  just  “tweaking  their  nose”  and 
having  some  fun. 

“We  thought  it  was  newsworthy 
that  the  august  Gray  Lady’s  new  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  includes  running  con¬ 
tests  looking  for  Kevin  buried  deep  un¬ 
der  their  wine  column,”  Colasuonno 
said.  “We  like  to  think  of  all  those 
Scarsdale  readers  flicking  through 
their  papers.” 

“The  Times  is  delighted  that  the 
Post  is  so  interested  in  the  contest,  and 
is  using  its  editorial  space  to  direct  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  Times,”  said  William  K. 
Adler,  Times  spokesman. 


The  New  York  Times  went  all  out  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  first  major  marketing  contest  by 
running  full'Jxtge  house  ads.  The  contest 
asked  readers  to  look  for  Kevin,  star  of  the 
movie  Home  Alone  2:  Lost  in  New  York 
played  by  Macaulay  Culkin,  who  was  hid¬ 
den  somewhere  in  the  paper  each  day. 

The  New  York  Post  made  it  easy  for  read¬ 
ers  to  find  Kevin  by  publishing  his  location 
in  the  Post  each  day. 


He  added  that  if  anyone  is  interested 
in  the  contest,  they  still  have  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  Times  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  enter  the  contest.  Re¬ 
vealing  where  Kevin  is  does  not  ob¬ 
struct  the  random  drawing,  which  is 
the  true  determination  of  the  winner, 
he  said. 


The  contest  has  generated  attention 
because  the  Times  is  not  known  for 
promotional  advertising.  Entertainment 
Tonight,  the  daily  entertainment  news 
show,  even  interviewed  Erich  Linker, 
the  Times’  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  about  the  contest. 

Adler  said  it  was  the  first  time  that  a 
contest  of  this  scope,  with  two  part¬ 
ners,  had  the  Times’  participation. 

The  Post,  Colasuonno  said,  does  not 
believe  the  Times  is  trying  to  win  over 
any  of  its  readers. 

“In  fact,  our  demographics  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  similar  to  theirs,”  he  said,  con¬ 
tending  that  many  Post  readers  are  also 
Times  readers.  “We  each  service  differ¬ 
ent  areas  and  different  interests.” 

The  Post  has  a  history  as  a  contest 
spoiler.  Several  years  ago,  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Post  were  each  running  a  num¬ 
bers  lottery  game,  Zingo  and  Wingo.  The 
Post  would  print  the  News’  numbers. 

How  does  the  Post  know  where 
Kevin  is  going  to  he? 

“We  page  through  the  paper  and  find 
him  ourselves,”  Colasuonno  said. 
While  Kevin’s  location  does  not  make 
it  into  the  early  suburban  edition,  it 
does  make  it  into  the  edition  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  85%  of  the  Post’s  sales,  he 
said. 

AD  VO  increases 
operating  profits 

ADVO  INC.,  THE  advertising  mailer 
and  newspaper  nemesis,  has  increased 
its  operating  profits,  profit  margins  and 
volume  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  analysts  predict  profits  will 
be  strong  for  the  next  few  years. 

ADVO  revenue  grew  nearly  13%, 
operating  profit  grew  24%,  the  number 
of  pieces  per  package  grew  7.1%  to  7.7 
and  the  number  of  packages  mailed 
grew  3.9%  to  710.1  million — all  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  ended  in 
September. 

“ADVO’s  volume  growth  is  very  im¬ 
pressive  compared  to  that  of  its  major 
competitor,  the  newspaper  industry, 
which  is  reporting  only  slightly  better 
than  flat  growth,”  analysts  Ken 
Berents  and  Karen  Picker  advised 
clients  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  in 
Baltimore.  They  said  ADVO  had 
gained  1,000  new  clients,  including 
grocery  stores,  and  estimated  per-share 
earnings  will  grow  20%  a  year  in  the 
future. 
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Deal  Off 

For  the  second  time,  sale  of  New  Jersey  paper  falls  through 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

FOR  THE  SECOND  time  in  as  many 
years,  a  deal  has  collapsed  for  the  Boyd 
family  to  sell  its  Central  Jersey  Home 
News  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Negotiations  with  the  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.  broke  down  Nov.  20  “due  pri¬ 
marily  to  substantial  business  and  con¬ 
tractual  issues”  arising  since  the  deal  was 
announced  Sept.  14,  said  a  brief  an¬ 
nouncement. 

journal  Register  president  Bob  jel- 
lenic  said  both  sides  had  agreed  to  make 
no  further  statements. 

Closely  held  Home  News  Publishing 
Co.  has  been  seeking  to  sell  the  53,000- 
circulation  paper  since  August  1990. 

Nobody  was  saying  why  the  deal  fell 
through  but  some  employees  assumed  it 
was  a  difference  over  price. 

Last  year  Malcolm  Borg,  publisher  of 
The  Record,  30  miles  northward  in 
Bergen  County,  planned  to  buy  the 
Home  News  and  merge  it  with  his  trou¬ 
bled  Woodbridge  News  Tribune,  which 
competes  with  the  Home  News  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  jersey’s  Middlesex  County. 

However,  bankers  balked  at  the  News 
Tribune’s  losses  of  several  million  dollars 
a  year  and  the  Record’s  failure  at  the 
time  to  win  $110  million  in  long-term 
financing  for  its  new  production  plant  in 
Morris  County  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  state.  Borg  has  since  secured  perma¬ 
nent  financing  for  the  plant. 

“We’re  still  interested  in  the  Home 
News  and  at  this  point  we’re  not  sure 
what  took  place”  to  end  the  journal 
Register  acquisition,  said  Record  presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Sapanara.  “We’re  not  going 
to  react  until  we  find  out.” 

He  said  the  Record  did  not  have  loans 
in  place  to  buy  the  Home  News  but  such 
financing  was  possible,  depending  on 
the  price. 

Home  News  president  William  Boyd 
did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  com¬ 
ment. 

With  the  Home  News,  Borg  could 
bolster  his  beachhead  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state  against  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Newark  Star-Ledger  which,  despite 
its  base  in  the  state’s  largest  and  arguably 
most  troubled  city,  has  become  the  Gar¬ 


den  State’s  dominant  paper,  covering 
what  amounts  to  a  giant  suburb  stretch¬ 
ing  from  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia. 

journal  Register,  with  headquarters  in 
the  state  capital  of  Trenton,  was  seeking 
to  leverage  its  Trentonian,  which  is  bat¬ 
tling  Newhouse’s  Trenton  Times. 

“We  had  other  acquisitions  that  we 
had  put  on  hold,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  go  back  and  look  at  them,”  said  jour¬ 
nal  Register’s  jellenic. 

Management  gave  no  indication  that 
the  Home  News  was  unprofitable,  and 
the  Guild  was  surprised  at  the  deal’s  col¬ 
lapse,  said  Kelly-jane  Cotter,  reporter 
and  chairwoman  of  the  Guild  unit. 

journal  Register  was  planning  new 
press  equipment  and  zoned  editions,  but 
it  had  notified  the  Guild  of  plans  to  cut 
1 5  jobs  and  release  six  managers  from  a 
newsroom  staff  of  under  100  that  has  al¬ 
ready  shrunk  through  attrition. 

The  union  has  not  had  a  pay  raise 
since  1990.  Its  last  contract  expired  in 
June  1991.  The  most  recent  contract 
talks,  suspended  pending  the  sale,  in¬ 
cluded  a  management  offer  of  a  contin¬ 
ued  wage  freeze.  Cotter  said. 

“We  really  wish  it  would  be  settled 
one  way  or  another  so  we  could  contin¬ 
ue  to  function,  but  morale  is  very  low 
because  of  these  ups  and  downs,”  she 
said. 

Home  News  employees  were  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  failure — which  many  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  disagreement  over  price — of 
the  journal  Register  deal  and  remain 


disheartened  by  the  long  uncertainty. 

That  uncertainty  has  been  exacerbat¬ 
ed  by  management’s  failure  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  according  to  one  news  staffer. 
For  example,  the  latest  deal’s  collapse 
was  announced  in  a  one-paragraph 
statement  read  to  the  newsroom  by  pub¬ 
lisher  joe  Fontana,  who  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  questions. 

Cotter  was  hoping  to  resurrect  con¬ 
tract  talks  in  a  meeting  scheduled  for 
Dec.  10. 

Earlier  this  year  Home  News  Publish¬ 
ing  sold  seven  weeklies  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut-based  Housatonic  Valley  Publishing 
Co.  to  a  private  investor  group  for  an 
undisclosed  sum. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  shopping 
malls  in  the  area,  stiff  competition  and 
losses  at  the  News  Tribune  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  the  Home  News, 
News  Tribune  and  Gannett’s  Bridgewa¬ 
ter  Courier-News  to  the  northwest 
would  all  survive. 

“Long  term,  there’s  not  going  to  be 
three  papers,”  said  the  Home  News 
staffer.  “We’ve  just  been  drifting  around 
for  two  years  now  ....  1  think  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  run  for  it.  We 
are  anxious  to  get  some  news  soon  and 
go  on  with  whatever  the  future  is.  Let’s 
do  it.  We’re  tired  of  waiting.” 

New  jersey  newspapers  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  recession  and  competi¬ 
tion.  In  two  years,  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  and  Hudson  Dispatch  in  Union 
City  closed.  BE^P 
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News  Tech 


Triple-I  acquires 
Paris-based  Diadem 

Color  systems  fill  out  prepress  product  offerings 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
Inc.  president  Charles  Ying  has  been 
talking  about  “color  recorder  capabili¬ 
ty  ..  .  since  his  first  week  here,”  said 
spokeswoman  Cher  Meyer. 

Triple-I  has  that  and  more  since  it 
reached  agreement  in  late  October  to 
acquire  the  outstanding  shares  of  Paris- 
based  Diadem  SA,  developer  of  color 
electronic  prepress  systems. 

The  Culver  City,  Calif.,  firm’s  pur¬ 
suit  of  quality  color  reproduction  tech¬ 
nology  was  evident  when  Ying,  ap¬ 
pointed  earlier  in  the  year,  brought  on 
Harry  Dahl  as  a  marketing  and  plan¬ 
ning  executive,  then  brought  out  the 
3850  Grafix  Color  Imager  for  the 


newspaper  industry.  The  addition  of 
Diadem  gives  triple-I  a  solid  base  in 
newspaper  color  and  the  systems  and 
expertise  to  supply  color  prepress  tech¬ 
nology  to  other  markets  for  graphics 
arts  products. 

Value  of  the  acquisition  and  other 
details  were  not  disclosed.  Pending  ap¬ 
proval  by  triple-I  directors  and  Diadem 
shareholders,  the  transaction  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  completed  by  year’s  end. 

Jean  Luc  Scalabre,  shareholder  and 
president  of  Diadem’s  U.S.  company, 
will  continue  to  head  operations  in  this 
country.  Remaining  in  Paris  are  share¬ 
holders  Guy  Le  Henaff,  technical  di¬ 
rector,  and  Lister  Vickery,  managing 
director. 

While  it  was  not  known  whether  Di¬ 
adem  would  become  a  triple-I  division 
or  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Meyer 


said  that  it  will  become  “part  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  but  running  on  their  own,”  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  the  recently 
acquired  Xitron  continues  to  operate. 
She  said  there  are  no  plans  to  drop  the 
Diadem  trade  name. 

Triple-I  has  fared  no  better  than 
many  other  newspaper  system  vendors 
in  recent  years.  Meyer  called  1992  “not 
a  terrific  year”  at  triple-I,  which  she 
said  is  now  moving  to  “broaden  the 
horizon”  for  its  markets  through  acqui¬ 
sitions  and  product  development. 

The  appointment  of  Ying  has  taken 
the  firm  in  that  direction,  through  its 
investments  in  its  own  imaging  systems 
and  output  management  development, 
and  by  acquiring  Xitron  in  the  spring 
(E&P,  June  13)  and  now  Diadem. 


In  addition  to  the  complementary 
capabilities  of  triple-I  and  Diadem 
technologies,  the  organizations  saw  mu¬ 
tual  benefits  in  each  other’s  market 
presence. 

The  acquisition  will  occasion  no  lay¬ 
offs,  according  to  Meyer.  Diadem  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  50,  mostly  technical, 
staffers  in  Europe,  including  its  “core 
engineering  staff.”  A  staff  of  34  at  its 
Moonachie,  N.j.,  office  services  North 
American  customers. 

Diadem  product  marketing  mana¬ 
ger  Michael  Tucker  said  Diadem  had 
inherited  a  client  base  of  more  than 
160  newspapers  using  scanners  former¬ 
ly  supplied  by  Royal  Zenith  and  80  to 
90  commercial  prepress  shops.  It  has 
about  a  dozen  U.S  installations  of  its 
color  electronic  prepress  systems,  with 
a  recent  large  order  coming  from  Cop¬ 


ley  Newspapers’  Fox  Valley  Press  in 
Illinois. 

Announcing  the  agreement,  Ying 
said  in  a  statement,  “We  have  wanted 
to  make  triple-I’s  system  expertise 
available  in  Europe  for  a  long  time.  The 
acquisition  of  Diadem  will  allow  us  to 
do  that.”  In  Europe,  triple-I  now  main¬ 
tains  only  a  field  service  staff  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“We’re  just  not  well  known  over 
there,”  said  Meyer. 

For  Diadem,  Vickery  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  looks  forward  to  “broadening  our  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  and  expanding  our 
customer  base  of  color  system  users.” 

Dahl  said  triple-I  will  shortly  adopt 
“a  more  aggressive  marketing  posture.” 
Diadem’s  European  business,  he  added, 
“will  become  the  focus  for  a  much 
greater  presence  by  both  companies.” 

He  said  the  organizations’  relation¬ 
ship  will  likely  be  closer  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  where  Diadem 
opened  a  German  branch  in  May.  Dahl 
added,  however,  that  “in  fact.  Diadem 
needs  triple-I’s  field  service  capabilities 
in  Europe  as  weU.” 

Prospective  expansion  applies  not 
only  to  geography,  but  to  graphic  arts 
market  segments  as  well.  Triple-I  is 
looking  at  commercial  users  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  in  the  move  to  color.  Dia¬ 
dem  can  supply  the  high-end  drum 
scanners  and  recorders  that  “have  their 
charm”  for  trade  shops,  said  Dahl,  who 
saw  no  product  overlap. 

Though  Diadem  supplies  color  edit¬ 
ing  and  retouching  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  PostScript  interpreter  and  system 
interfaces,  many  of  its  U.S.  customers 
were  already  users  of  the  Itek  scanner- 
recorder  technology  it  has  supplied 
since  taking  over  Royal  Zenith’s  North 
American  market  for  color  systems. 
Part  of  its  business  has  been  in  upgrad¬ 
ing  those  input-output  systems. 

Shortly  before  announcing  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  said  Dahl,  he  was  told  by  a 
prepress  manager  at  a  daily  long  known 
for  quality  color  that  neither  company 
alone  seemed  capable  of  solving  the 
newspaper’s  problems.  In  this  regard, 
Dahl  said,  the  deal  should  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  products  and  service. 

The  agreement  builds  on  work  that 
went  into  the  3850,  which  is  designed 
to  deliver  the  level  of  repeatability  and 
registration  accuracy  required  by  news¬ 
papers  without  sacrificing  the  speed 
they  need  to  meet  their  deadlines. 


Jean  Luc  Scalabre,  shareholder  and  president  of 
Diadem’s  U.S.  company,  will  continue  to  head 
operations  in  this  country. 
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“We’re  just  trying  to  do  more  of  the 
job  [3850  users]  need  to  do,”  said  Dahl. 
Beyond  quality  and  speed,  the  3850  is 
also  a  component  in  a  broader  strategy 
to  manage  output  through  new  triple-1 
software  and  multiplexing  input  from 
various  RlPs. 

In  a  joint  development  with  triple-l 
before  its  acquisition.  Diadem  intro¬ 
duced  its  own  3850  Color  Imager  ver¬ 
sion,  with  high-resolution  image-re- 
placement  OPl  capability.  The  imager’s 
own  dot-generating  and  screening  ca¬ 
pabilities  were  customized  for  use  with 
Diadem’s  Onyx-RlP  PostScript  inter¬ 
preter.  By  distinguishing  content,  the 
Color  Imager’s  RIP  processes  linework 
while  the  imager  handles  contone  data 
—  each  at  the  appropriate  resolution. 
In  hardware,  Onyx-RlP  converts  Post¬ 
Script  files  into  Diadem  format. 

(Triple-l  also  licensed  ECRM  to  use 
and  manufacture  the  3850  for  its 
ScriptMaster  and  Pelbox  products.) 

At  about  the  time  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  announced.  Diadem  intro¬ 
duced  Onyx-Editor,  an  upgrade  to  the 
Onyx-Link  publishing  system  running 
on  the  RISC-based  DECstation  5000. 
The  package  permits  color  editing  of 


files  already  processed  through  the 
Onyx-RIP.  Changes  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  again  RIPping  the  entire  page.  All 
elements  —  text,  linework,  images  and 
graphics  —  are  merged  on  the  fly  just 
before  separations  are  output. 

Elements  can  be  RIPped  separately 
for  assembly  of  pages  with  partially  du¬ 
plicated  layouts  for  zoned  changes.  Es¬ 
pecially  large  or  complex  elements  can 
be  processed  in  advance.  An  AP 
Leafdesk  interface  for  CMYK  wire-pho¬ 
to  processing  directs  image  insertion  to 
the  final  page,  bypassing  the  RIP  and 
extending  deadlines  for  incorporating 
late-breaking  color  wirephotos. 

Other  features  include  free-form  im¬ 
age  cut-out,  choke  and  spread.  BE^P 


Monotype  moves 

MONOTYPE  INC.  HAS  moved  its 
headquarters  from  Elk  Grove  Village, 
Ill.,  to  nearby  Rolling  Meadows 
(708/427-8800).  The  new  facility  at 
2100  Golf  Road  offers  larger  areas  for 
product  commissioning  and  testing, 
component  and  parts  supply  and  cus¬ 
tomer  training. 


GATF  gets  waterless 
printing  system 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  Polychrome 
Corp.  and  Toray  Industries  together  do¬ 
nated  a  waterless  printing  system  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation, 
headquartered  in  Pittsburgh. 

Winner  of  a  1992  GATF  InterTech 
Award,  the  system  consists  of  plates 
and  processor  from  Toray  and  Drilith 
ink  from  Sun  Chemical.  Polychrome, 
which  distributes  the  plates,  will  con¬ 
tribute  technical  support,  along  with 
Sun  Chemical. 

X-Rite  has  color 
tolerance  guide 

X-RITE  INC.,  Grandville,  Mich.,  has 
published  “A  Guide  to  Understanding 
Color  Tolerance.”  The  free  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  the  perception  of  color  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  problems  in  setting  control 
limits  for  acceptable  color  and  describes 
different  color  tolerancing  methods. 
For  copies  call  800/545-0694. 
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Eastman  Kodak 
sells  Atex  Inc* 

European  group  led  by  Danny  Chapchal  to 
acquire  pubhshing  systems  vendor 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

ALONG  WITH  ITS  change  of  name, 
NEXPO  will  have  to  change  its  game  in 
1993.  Perennial  speculation  of  when 
and  to  whom  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
would  sell  its  Atex  Inc.  subsidiary  end¬ 
ed  late  last  month  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  group  led  by  Danny 
Chapchal  will  acquire  the  publishing 
systems  vendor. 

Kodak  said  that  Atex  under  Chapchal 
will  remain  at  its  Billerica,  Mass.,  head¬ 
quarters.  Speaking  briefly  with  E&P 
Dec.  1,  a  day  after  arriving  in  the  U.S., 
Chapchal  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
Atex’s  work  force  of  370  was,  “at  first 
glance,”  no  more  than  10%  above  the 


staffing  level  he  thought  appropriate 
“for  the  early  days.”  He  stressed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  expects  to  expand  the 
company  beyond  that. 

Even  apart  from  the  matter  of 
growth,  the  acquisition  itself  comes 
shortly  after  what  most  hope  will  have 
been  the  low  point  of  a  recession  that 
has  seriously  hurt  many  systems  ven¬ 
dors  and  their  newspaper  customers. 
However,  Chapchal  said,  “Clearly  we 
couldn’t  have  made  a  decision  to  buy 
this  if  we  didn’t  see  some  significant  op¬ 
portunities.”  Beyond  gradually  address¬ 
ing  at  least  the  replacement  market, 
however,  he  termed  it  premature  to  of¬ 
fer  any  “sweeping  statement”  concern¬ 
ing  the  company’s  growth  path. 

“I  see  it  as  a  very  exciting  challenge 
to  get  this  company  right  back  to  where 
I  think  it  should  be.  It  is  a  dominant 
player  in  that  market,  and  that  is  pre¬ 


cisely  why  we’ve  gone  for  it.  We  bring 
to  it  a  lot  of  experience  in  that  market 
and  we  intend  to  make  it  successful.” 

(While  the  U.S.  market  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  Atex  revenue, 
Chapchal  said  that  “particularly  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  European  revenues 
have  become  a  very  significant  part  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  company.”) 

Chapchal  returns  to  the  newspaper 
systems  business  after  more  than  a  year 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  Britain’s 
SQL  Systems  International,  a  supplier 
of  asset  management  software. 

According  to  Atex,  Chapchal’s  fi¬ 
nancial  backers  are  Janivo  Holding 
B.V.,  one  of  Europe’s  biggest  venture 
funds,  and  Euroventures  Benelux  B.V., 


both  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Advent 
Ltd.  and  South  Yorkshire  Pension  Au¬ 
thority,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chapchal  would  not  disclose  his  own 
stake  in  Atex,  saying  only  that  of  his 
personal  funds  he  “has  a  significant 
amount  .  .  .  tied  up  in  this  deal”  and 
that  through  options  it  may  grow,  de¬ 
pending  on  performance. 

Chapchal,  who  will  serve  as  Atex 
chief  executive,  also  noted  that  the 
soon-to-be  owners  have  yet  to  appoint 
a  board  chairman. 

Chapchal  recalled  competing  with 
Kodak  for  Atex  in  1981. 

“I  was  part  of  a  team  that  indeed  was 
talking  to  the  Ying  brothers,”  he  said, 
remembering  that  among  those  in  his 
group  was  his  friend  and  compatriot 
Derek  Kyte,  the  recently  retired  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  pioneer  at  Linotype. 

The  agreement  ends  a  guessing  game 


that  counted  suitors  from  five  countries 
on  three  continents.  Less  than  a  month 
after  ANPA/TEC  92,  Kodak  said  Atex 
was  among  10  information  systems 
businesses  it  would  sell.  Information 
systems  is  within  Kodak’s  imaging  sys¬ 
tems,  and  that  group’s  president,  Leo  J. 
Thomas,  reportedly  wanted  to  unload 
money-losing  businesses  unrelated  to 
imaging.  Several  besides  Atex  also  have 
been  sold. 

Kodak  vice  president  and  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  director  Peter  Giles  said  in  a 
statement  that  Atex’s  “core  business 
does  not  fit  well  with  Kodak’s  business 
strategy.” 

Serving  as  Atex  chief  executive  until 
its  sale  is  made  final,  Giles  replaces  Bri¬ 
an  Lacey,  who  resigned  after  two  years, 
according  to  Kodak,  “to  support  Giles 
in  special  transition  activities.” 

Chapchal  met  with  Atex  employees 
last  Tuesday  and  with  Atex  Newspaper 
User  Group  board  members  two  days 
later  (its  regular  fall  meeting  already 
had  been  scheduled  in  Concord, 
Mass.).  Prior  to  the  announcement,  an 
Atex  staffer  commented  that  employ¬ 
ees  were  “eager  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen,”  and  added,  “Lack  of  knowledge  is 
the  worst  enemy.” 

Those  sentiments  were  seconded  by 
ANUG  president  Audrie  Novak,  sys¬ 
tem  manager  at  the  City  News  Bureau 
of  Chicago,  who  pointed  to  an  end  to 
the  long  uncertainty  concerning  the 
vendor’s  future  and  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
maining  highly  productive  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  rife  with  rumor  for  so  long. 

“Everyone  that  I’ve  talked  to  seems 
to  think  it’s  a  good  thing,”  said  Novak. 
“To  be  an  independent  company  also,  I 
think,  would  be  a  good  thing,”  she 
added,  pointing  to  a  better  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  changing  market 
needs. 

As  for  Lacey’s  departure,  Atex 
spokesman  Michael  H.  Akillian  said 
that,  while  staffers  recognized  his  con¬ 
siderable  contributions,  he  believed 
most  also  understood  that  with 
Chapchal  as  president  and  CEO,  there 
is  room  for  only  one  at  the  top. 

From  his  earlier  days  as  an  Atex  di¬ 
rector  in  northern  Europe,  Atex  North 
American  sales  vice  president  Barry 
Truitt  knows  Chapchal.  “He’s  a  talent¬ 
ed  man  —  I’d  follow  him  anywhere,” 
Truitt  remarked. 

Novak  said  she  thought  Lacey  “has 
done  a  lot  of  good  for  Atex.”  As  for 
Chapchal,  whom  she  had  yet  to  meet, 
Novak  could  say  little  except  that  from 


“Everyone  that  I’ve  talked  to  seems  to  think  it’s 
a  good  thing,”  said  Novak.  “To  be  an  independent 
company  also,  I  think,  would  be  a  good  thing  . . . .  ’ 
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what  she  had  heard  and  read  about  the 
man,  he  “sounds  like  a  good  fit.” 

Concerning  company  strategy  or  di¬ 
rection,  Chapchal  said:  “I’m  not  so  ar¬ 
rogant  that  I  want  to  dictate  a  vision 
from  the  outside.  I  want  to  get  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  company  before  I  start 
doing  that  in  a  more  formal  way.” 

He  said  his  group  seeks  to  “build  on 
what  we  believe  is  the  right  direction 
that  certainly  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
taken  in  some  areas.” 

Chapchal  saw  the  Thursday  ANUG 
board  meeting  primarily  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  to  know  each  other,  “to  lis¬ 
ten  to  their  concerns,”  for  ANUG  to 
hear  “a  little  bit  about  some  of  the  vi¬ 
sion  we  have,”  and  to  “reassure  them  on 
a  personal  basis  that  I  understand  the 
business  that  they’re  in  and  that  this 
company  is  in  ....  ” 

The  value  of  the  transaction  was  not 
disclosed.  An  industry  analyst,  who  had 
earlier  predicted  Kodak’s  determination 
to  sell  the  subsidiary  this  time  out,  said 
no  reasonable  estimate  of  sale  price 
could  be  made  without  knowledge  of 
sales  volume,  profits  or  losses,  cash 
flow,  and  Atex  internal  estimates  of 
damages  that  may  be  awarded  in  pend¬ 
ing  product  liability  lawsuits. 

As  for  the  litigation,  Akillian  said 
that  “the  buyers  do  not  assume  any  lia¬ 
bility  for  the  RSI  suits.”  The  three  law¬ 
suits  result  from  claims  that  Atex 
equipment  was  responsible  for  some 
users’  repetitive  strain  injuries. 

The  same  financial  analyst,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  added,  howev¬ 
er:  “I’ve  heard  figures  in  the  range  of 
$20  million,”  noting  the  business  was 
acquired  1 1  years  ago  for  Kodak  stock 
then  valued  at  almost  $80  million. 

When  Kodak  sought  to  shed  business¬ 
es  in  its  restructuring  last  year,  managers 
moved  quickly  to  quell  concern  that 
Atex  was  on  the  block.  Their  assurances 
rested,  in  part,  on  Atex  color-imaging 
products,  which  represent  a  continuing 
business  interest  for  Kodak. 

That  restructuring  was  announced 
just  as  ANUG  was  meeting  in  Denver. 
John  White,  Kodak  Integration  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Products  Division  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  put  those  assur¬ 
ances  into  a  letter  read  to  ANUG  on  its 
meeting’s  last  day. 

In  any  event,  Atex  color-imaging 
products  rely  on  technology  developed 
by  Kodak.  In  a  move  earlier  this  year 
suggesting  preparation  for  a  sale,  Kodak 
transferred  one  product  utilizing  that 
technology.  Renaissance,  from  Atex  to 
another  division.  Much  of  that  technol¬ 
ogy  is  at  the  heart  of  Atex’s  Capriccio 
design  and  serial  pagination  solution. 


which  Atex  continues  to  market. 

Kodak  acquired  Atex  in  October 
1981  from  co-founders  Charles  and 
Richard  Ying  and  Douglas  Drane  for  1.1 
million  shares  of  Kodak  stock. 

Since  then,  it  reportedly  has  shown 
little  or  no  profit,  moved  from  propri¬ 
etary  systems  based  on  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  hardware  to  more  open  sys¬ 
tems  running  on  PCs,  Macintoshes  and 
Unix  workstations,  trimmed  its  work 
force  from  more  than  1,000  to  fewer 
than  400,  restructured  management  sev¬ 
eral  times,  allied  itself  with  IBM  as  its 
principal  technology  partner,  entered  a 
distribution  and  licensing  agreement  for 
the  CText  product  line  and,  since  Lacey 
was  brought  in,  developed  a  new  buy- 
and-build  approach  to  product  offerings. 


Little  of  CText’s  code  found  its  way 
into  the  new  Atex  front  end,  with  most 
CText  technology  reportedly  used  in 
database  development.  Atex  ceased 
marketing  CText  EXDS-based  systems  in 
the  summer  and  relinquished  its  market- 
specific  exclusive  rights  to  OS/2-based 
Dateline  in  the  early  fall,  effectively 
ending  the  companies’  relationship. 

In  the  meantime,  as  its  competitor 
and  former  partner  was  finishing  a  big 
project  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  pa¬ 
per’s  competitor,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
signed  on  as  the  first  to  take  delivery  of 
Atex’s  front  end,  as  well  as  its  emerging 
pagination  technology. 

More  recently,  several  products 
promised  by  Atex  have  been  released 
following  field  tests:  Display  Ad  Ser¬ 
vices,  Mac-based  Capriccio  back-end 
pagination,  a  link  to  full-page  output  for 
classified  pagination,  and  upgraded  Ed- 
Page  page  assembly. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  Atex- 
IBM  alliance,  Chapchal  was  unequivo¬ 
cal.  “There  will  be  no  change  in  that  re¬ 
lationship  —  certainly  not  for  the 
worse,  anyway,”  he  told  E&P. 

Specifics  of  that  relationship,  howev¬ 
er,  have  never  been  spelled  out.  IBM 
may  be  an  important  partner,  but  Atex 
is  not  wedded  solely  to  IBM  systems. 

“That’s  something  that  we’ve  worked 
out  with  IBM,  and  they  recognize  it,” 
Akillian  said  in  June.  “The  relationship 
with  IBM  has  evolved  over  time”  and 
remains  firm,  he  continued.  However, 


he  noted  that  there  is  no  exclusive  re¬ 
liance  on  IBM  products,  adding  that 
inattention  to  customers’  expressed 
needs  is  “incompatible”  with  Atex  goals. 

Citing  the  HA6000  platform  and 
fault  tolerance  on  a  PC  platform,  Akil¬ 
lian  said  IBM  has  acted  on  much  that 
Atex  talked  about.  Specific  terms  of  the 
Atex-IBM  relationship  remain  confi¬ 
dential.  Akillian  would  note  only  that 
there  were  still  IBM  employees  working 
at  Atex  and  involved  in  its  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

Chapchal  was  chairman  of  British  sys¬ 
tems  vendor  QED  for  several  years.  That 
firm  is  now  a  part  of  Monotype’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  Britain,  which  are  owned  by 
Cromas,  a  Swiss  company,  and  managed 
by  industry  veteran  Peter  Purdy  (who  25 


years  ago  co-developed  an  affordable 
CRT  typesetter  that  became  the 
Linotron  505).  Cromas  was  widely  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  among  prospective 
buyers  of  Atex.  A  call  and  a  fax  to  Pur¬ 
dy’s  U.K.  office  were  not  returned. 

When  QED  was  acquired  by  Maxwell 
Communications  Corp.  in  1990  and 
merged  with  MCC  subsidiary  Fifth 
Wave  Technology  Ltd.,  Chapchal 
stayed  on  as  group  chief  executive  for  a 
year  until  leaving  for  SQL  Systems. 

Prior  to  running  QED,  Chapchal  was 
hired  to  turn  around  Xenotron.  After  its 
subsequent  sale  to  Germany’s  Dr.  Hell 
Co.,  he  reportedly  ran  Xenotron  in  the 
U.K.  until  about  the  time  Hell  merged 
with  Linotype.  Earlier  in  his  career, 
Chapchal  was  with  Linotype  and  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype,  with  responsibility 
for  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  Australia. 

Long  before  Purdy  moved  in.  Mono¬ 
type  was  Brian  Lacey’s  business  address 
for  10  years.  While  in  Britain  he  also 
worked  for  an  investment  firm,  helping 
Hyphen  Editorial  Systems  Ltd.  launch 
its  highly  successful  line  of  PostScript 
language-compatible  raster  image 
processors. 

That  firm’s  Italian  parent  company. 
Hyphen  SpA,  also  was  angling  for  Atex. 
According  to  a  source  close  to  the  firm, 
its  president  talked  “extensively  to 
Lacey”  but  lacked  the  cash  needed  for  a 
deal.  Atex’s  original  hardware  supplier, 
DEC,  also  joined  Hyphen  in  discussions 
with  Lacey.  BEOT 


“Fm  not  so  arrogant  that  I  want  to  dictate 
a  vision  from  the  outside.  I  want  to  get  some 
experience  of  this  company  before  I  start  doing 
that  in  a  more  formal  way.” 
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Creators  converge 
at  cartoon  festival 

Speakers  in  Ohio  discuss  editorial  cartooning,  comic 
strip  diversity,  European  art,  syndication,  and  more 


by  David  Astor 

A  TRIO  OF  editorial  cartoonists  who 
took  very  different  career  paths  con¬ 
verged  in  Columbus  recently  to  give 
speeches  at  Ohio  State  University’s 
Festival  of  Cartoon  Art. 

One  of  them  was  Barbara  Brandon, 
who  worked  as  an  Essence  magazine 
writer  before  developing  “Where  I’m 
Coming  From’’  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  then  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Another  was  Jim  Borgman,  the  long¬ 
time  Cincinnati  Enquirer  staffer  distrib¬ 
uted  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

And  the  third  was  Kevin  “KAL” 
Kallaugher,  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  creator  who  worked  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  about  a  decade  before  joining 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Brandon  is  considered  a  comic  car¬ 
toonist  by  some  and  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  by  others.  Either  way,  the  polit¬ 
ical-social  commentator  is  reportedly 
the  first  black  female  cartoonist  ever 
syndicated  in  America’s  mainstream 
press. 

It  was  last  fall  that  Universal  launched 
“Where  I’m  Coming  From,”  which  al¬ 
ready  has  about  65  clients.  Brandon  told 
festival  attendees  that  many  newspapers 
these  days  seem  more  willing  to  diversify 
their  cartoon  lineups. 

However,  Brandon  added  that  she  is 
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Barbara  Brandon 

not  pleased  that  many  papers  will  pur¬ 
chase  only  one  cartoon  feature  by  an 
African-American  artist. 

“This  is  very  sad,”  said  Brandon,  who 
noted  that  every  black-created  comic  is 
different  than  another. 

“Where  I’m  Coming  From,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  a  large- 
format  weekly  feature  focusing  on 
women  characters,  and  picturing  just 
their  heads  and  hands. 

Brandon  (profiled  in  E&P,  Nov.  23, 
1991)  observed  that  various  ads  and  me¬ 
dia  pay  too  much  attention  to  women’s 
bodies.  “I  really  feel  strongly  about  how 


women  are  summed  up  by  their  body 
parts,”  she  said.  “I  want  to  give  my  char¬ 
acters  a  little  more  dignity.” 

The  Universal  creator  did  say  she  is 
happy  that  adult  characters  have  more 
prominent  roles  in  today’s  black-creat¬ 
ed  comics  —  which  include  “Herb  & 
Jamaal”  by  Steve  Bentley  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  “Jump  Start”  by  Robb 
Armstrong  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  “Curtis”  by  Ray  Billingsley  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  (The  last 
strip  stars  a  kid  but  has  adults  in  its 
cast.) 

Brandon  noted  that  the  three  major 
black-created  comics  making  their  de¬ 
buts  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  all  starred 
children,  who  were  apparently  more 
“palatable”  than  African-American 
adults  to  syndicates,  newspapers,  and 
readers.  These  strips  included  Morrie 
Turner’s  “Wee  Pals”  (still  alive  via  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate),  Ted  Shearer’s  “Quin¬ 
cy,”  and  Brumsic  Brandon  Jr.’s  “Luther.” 

Brumsic,  who  is  Barbara’s  father,  is 
now  a  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist 
for  African-American  papers. 

The  previous  day,  Borgman  had 
talked  to  festival  attendees  about  how 
he  gets  ideas. 

“That’s  the  second  most-asked  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
“The  first  is,  ‘Is  that  all  you  do?”’ 

Actually,  it  is  hard  creating  good  car¬ 
toons  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  al¬ 
though  Borgman  joked  that  job  security 
is  a  good  incentive. 

“How  do  I  come  up  with  ideas?”  he 
asked.  “Simple.  It’s  a  condition  of  my 
continued  employment!” 

Borgman  said  some  of  his  best  ideas 
come  when  he  is  in  the  shower,  and 
“my  internal  editor  is  not  on  as  much.” 
Other  times,  taking  a  walk  down  the 
Enquirer  hallway  after  a  hard  thinking 
session  relaxes  Borgman’s  mind  enough 
to  let  “the  ideas  come  through.” 
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Anne  Qibbons,  Mike  Konopacki,  Nicole  Hollander,  Paul  Fell,  Mort  Drucker,  Jim  Borgman,  and  Kevin  Kallaugher. 
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When  he  has  a  “bad”  idea,  Borgman 
said  he  still  jots  it  down  to  clear  his 
mind  for  the  next  one. 

Editorial  cartoonists  obviously  have 
to  keep  up  on  current  events,  but 
Borgman  also  noted  that  they  need  a 
broad  educational  base  to  give  them 
the  kind  of  knowledge  and  perspective 
that  makes  for  good  cartoons. 

Borgman  illustrated  his  talk  with 
full-color  cartoons  about  finding  ideas, 
which  he  drew  as  little  creatures  wear¬ 
ing  party  hats.  In  one  cartoon,  he 
showed  a  cartoonist’s  bedroom  with 
milk  and  cookies  left  near  an  open  win¬ 
dow  to  lure  these  idea  creatures. 

The  Enquirer  staffer  (profiled  in 
E&P,  Aug.  15,  1987)  also  showed  some 
of  his  editorial  cartoons,  including  one 
with  dignitaries  hammering  down  the 
last  spike  connecting  all  the  malls  in 
America. 

KAL  is  an  American-born  artist 
whose  time  in  England  gave  him  an  in- 
depth  perspective  about  the  differences 
between  cartooning  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States. 

He  said  political  cartoons  usually  ap¬ 
pear  on  editorial  pages  in  America  but 
all  over  the  paper  in  England  and  other 
European  countries. 

“They  are  even  used  on  the  front 
page,  where  a  massive  cartoon  can  be 
really  effective,”  commented  KAL. 

Many  papers  in  Europe  have  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  socioeconomic  slant  shared  by  a 
large  percentage  of  their  readers.  “So  a 
cartoonist  in  Europe  can  go  over  the 
top  more  because  your  readers  tend  to 
agree  with  you,”  observed  KAL.  “In  this 
country,  your  readers  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  the  political  spectrum,  so 
you’re  going  to  offend  someone.” 

He  did  note  that,  because  the  “level 


of  satire  is  low  in  America”  compared 
with  Europe,  a  skillful  U.S.  cartoonist 
can  “really  stir  things  up”  with  certain 
commentary. 

However,  KAL  told  festival  atten¬ 
dees  that  he  believes  there  are  only 
three  American  cartoonists  who  can 
truly  “affect  the  national  discussion.” 
He  said  one  is  Matt  Groening  with  his 
popular  Simpsons  show;  another  is 
Herblock  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Creators,  because  of  his  position  in  the 
nation’s  capital;  and  the  third  is 
“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau  of 
Universal,  because  he  appears  in  about 
1 ,400  newspapers  and — as  a  comic  car¬ 
toonist — cannot  be  pulled  from  papers 
without  readers  realizing  it. 

KAL  said  Universal’s  Pat  Oliphant  is 
a  major  talent  with  wide  distribution, 
but  added  that  his  impact  is  blunted 
somewhat  because  client  papers  can 
easily  pull  a  particularly  pointed  editor¬ 
ial  cartoon. 

The  Sun  staffer  also  noted  that,  since 
there  are  fewer  tv  channels  in  Europe, 
cartoonists  there  are  addressing  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  shares  more  of  the  same 
cultural  images. 

“In  the  United  States,  as  tv  has  be¬ 
come  fragmented,  the  pool  of  common 
experiences  grows  smaller,”  said  KAL. 
“Cartoonists  can’t  make  assumptions 
that  every  reader  will  get  their  jokes 
and  metaphors.” 

Also,  he  mentioned  that  European 
cartoonists  tend  to  use  fewer  captions, 
make  more  scatalogical  references,  and 
satirize  organized  religion  more  than 
their  American  counterparts. 

KAL  (profiled  in  E&P,  Sept.  21, 
1991 )  said  that  England’s  national  pa¬ 
pers  employ  as  many  as  four  or  five  car¬ 
toonists.  He  noted  that  they  have  the 
money  and  space  to  do  so  because  their 
huge  circulations  give  them  a  great  deal 
of  cover-price  income  and  their  ad  ra¬ 
tios  are  comparatively  low. 

After  KAL  and  Borgman  spoke,  they 
joined  with  Mad  magazine  artist  Mort 
Drucker  for  a  panel  discussion  about 
caricature. 

“Caricature  all  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  one  has  to  observe  rather  than 
see,”  said  Drucker.  “You  have  to  look 
deep  into  what  makes  one  person  dif¬ 
ferent  from  another.” 

KAL  added  that  caricature  “is  more 
than  physical  features.  You  have  to  take 
the  face  and  pump  life  into  it.” 

One  thing  KAL  does  to  get  the  best 
caricature  possible  is  look  at  as  many  as 
a  dozen  photos  of  a  person  shot  from 
various  angles. 

Borgman  agreed  that  viewing  photos 


and  videos  is  important,  “but  eventual¬ 
ly  you  have  to  put  them  away.  Our 
memories  have  wonderful  distillation 
powers.” 

He  added  that  caricatures  “may  be 
more  incidental”  to  his  cartoons  than 
the  richly  detailed  faces  drawn  by 
Drucker  and  KAL. 

“1  can’t  remember  one  of  my  carica¬ 
tures  using  as  many  lines  as  KAL  uses 
for  nose  hair,”  joked  Borgman,  who 
added  admiringly  that  Drucker  did  not 
have  to  show  his  work  to  the  festival 
audience  “because  most  of  us  have 
memorized  it.” 

While  caricaturists  prefer  a  politician 
to  have  at  least  one  prominent  facial 
feature,  some  have  too  many. 

“Ross  Perot  can  be  hard  to  draw  be¬ 
cause  every  feature  cries  out  for  atten¬ 
tion,”  said  Borgman.  “My  circuits 
blow.” 

Drucker  also  gave  a  separate  festival 
speech  in  which  he  described  doing  art 
for  Mad  features.  Time  covers,  ads,  an 
upcoming  children’s  book,  and  the  for¬ 
merly  syndicated  “Benchley”  comic 
strip. 

Doing  various  kinds  of  art  was  also 
the  subject  of  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Alternative  Outlets  for  Cartoons.” 


TIE  THE  KNOT 
WITH  MORE 
READERS. 


Brides  &  Bonqoets  offers  20  spe- 
‘  cial  features.  And  our  Wedding 
Bells  Mini  has  13  features.  You 
can  buy  them  individually.  Or  get 
)  everything  you  need  to  help  groom 
the  bride  by  ordering  both.  Add  a 
ColorFoto  for  cover  that  says  “I 
do! 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  to  or¬ 
der  a  free  sample  today.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
1  and  revenues. 
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The  session  was  moderated  by  greeting 
card  creator  Anne  Gibbons,  and  fea¬ 
tured  self-syndicated  “Sylvia”  creator 
Nicole  Hollander,  syndicated  labor  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Konopacki,  and  self-syn¬ 
dicated  Nebraska  editorial  cartoonist 
Paul  Fell. 

Hollander  (profiled  in  E&P,  April 
14,  1984)  described  how  she  raised  her 
client  list  from  1 2  to  her  present  total 
of  60  after  switching  from  a  major  syn¬ 
dicate  to  independent  distribution. 
“What  1  did  differently  is  1  really  like 
the  strip,”  said  the  cartoonist,  noting 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case  with 
syndicate  salesmen  accustomed  to 
pitching  male-oriented  comics. 

“There  are  not  very  many  women 
on  comics  pages,”  commented  Hollan¬ 
der,  “and  not  very  many  middle-aged 
women.” 

Yet  Hollander,  echoing  Brandon’s 
earlier  remarks  about  minority  comic 
quotas,  said  some  papers  feel  they  do 
not  need  to  offer  a  second  comic  star¬ 
ring  a  woman  if  they  already  run  some¬ 
thing  like  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal. 

Konopacki  (profiled  in  E&P,  Dec. 
27,  1986)  said  he  and  his  partner  Gary 
Huck  built  a  client  list  of  about  150  la¬ 
bor  newspapers  after  realizing  that  the 
mainstream  daily  press  was  not  exactly 
eager  to  publish  progressive  cartoons 
with  a  working-class  perspective. 

The  speaker  gave  an  example  of  how 
his  work  differs  from  that  of  a  typical 
liberal  editorial  cartoonist.  Konopacki 
cited  a  syndicated  cartoon  from  several 
months  ago  showing  the  bumper  falling 
off  a  shoddily  made  American  car.  The 
implication  was  that  U.S.  auto  workers 
do  a  crummy  job.  Konopacki’s  take  on 
this  was  to  show  that  workers  were 


THE  LA  TIMES  WILL  NOT 
FOLD  BECAUSE  OF  THIS 


BUT  IT  COULD  BE 
EMBARRASSING 


forced  to  follow  a  faulty  design. 

Fell  discussed  some  of  his  Nebraska- 
themed  cartoon  books,  including  one 
that  has  sold  30,000  copies  in  a  state  of 
only  1.5  million  people. 

“You  don’t  have  to  try  to  crack  the 
national  market,”  he  said.  “You  can  just 
do  your  own  state  or  vicinity.” 

The  former  Lincoln  Journal  staffer 
also  talked  about  the  success  he  has  had 
faxing  his  editorial  cartoons  to  about 
350  offices  and  then  discussing  them  on 
the  radio  (E&P,  Aug.  15, 1992). 

Gibbons  talked  about  the  booming 
greeting  card  market,  where  sales  have 
more  than  doubled  to  an  annual  total  of 
7.4  billion  cards  during  the  past  10  years. 

“1  think  the  greeting  card  is  a  unique 
art  form,”  said  Gibbons.  “It’s  a  small 
personal  canvas  ....  1  can  do  what  1 
want  and  strike  a  chord  with  people.” 

Another  festival  speaker  was  United 
Media  senior  vice  president/editorial 
director  David  Hendin. 

“There  is  only  one  right  way  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comic  —  inside  the  head  of  the 
creator,”  said  Hendin.  “A  successful 
comic,  in  my  opinion,  is  never  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  committee.” 

Syndicates,  of  course,  have  such  cru¬ 
cial  functions  as  editing  and  marketing 
comics. Hendin  noted  that  selling 
comics  these  days  is  extremely  hard  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  multinewspa¬ 
per  markets  and  other  factors. 

Hendin  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  23, 
1983)  also  discussed  several  individual 
cartoonists  and  comics.  He  said  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz  of  United 
has  performed  an  “amazing  creative 
feat”  by  “manipulating  an  ensemble  of 
characters  that  have  lived  and  interact¬ 
ed  with  readers  for  more  than  40  years.” 

He  noted  that  many  cartoonists  do 
good  work  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
but  then  “fade.” 

Hendin  also  talked  about  how  Unit¬ 
ed  lost  Bill  Watterson’s  fledgling 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  strip  to  Universal 
because  it  relied  more  on  the  opinions 
of  focus  groups  than  the  gut  feelings  of 
its  own  executives.  “We  never  used  a 
focus  group  again,”  he  stated  dryly. 

The  last  festival  speaker  was  Mark 
Cohen,  who  writes  for  comics  such  as 
“Wee  Pals”  and  collects  self-caricatures. 
Mad  art,  and  other  cartoons. 

Cohen  said  it  is  important  for  collec¬ 
tors  to  offer  cartoonists  money  for  the 
originals  they  worked  so  hard  on  to 
“show  you  are  not  taking  the  artist  for 
granted.” 


The  festival  also  featured  a  screening 
of  the  Funny  Ladies  movie,  after  which 
Hollander  answered  audience  questions. 
Hollander  was  one  of  four  female  car¬ 
toonists  spotlighted  in  the  film  (E&P, 
Aug.  29, 1992). 

A  prime  sponsor  of  the  festival  was 
the  Ohio  State  University  Cartoon, 
Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Library. 

Curator  Lucy  Caswell  noted  that  the 
library  now  has  more  than  100,000  orig¬ 
inal  cartoons,  and  is  planning  to  start  a 
scholarly  cartooning  journal  in  about  a 
year.  BECT 

News  of  ‘Peanuts’ 

THE  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  Foundation 
has  placed  the  archives  of  its  annual 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  Cartoon,  Graphic,  and 
Photographic  Arts  Research  Library. 

The  award,  created  in  1980  to  honor 
Schulz  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  his 
United  Feature  Syndicate-distributed 
“Peanuts”  comic,  goes  each  year  to  a 
promising  college  cartoonist. 

Speaking  of  Schulz,  CBS  aired  a  new 
“Peanuts”  Christmas  special  on  Nov. 
27.  It’s  Christmas  Time  Again,  Charlie 
Broum  came  more  than  a  quarter  centu¬ 
ry  after  the  first  showing  of  the  perenni¬ 
ally  popular  Charlie  Brown  Christmas 
special. 

In  other  tv  news.  The  Legend  of  Prince 
Valiant  animated  series  has  been 
cleared  in  more  than  80  countries  for  tv 
and  home  video  distribution.  The  show 
is  based  on  the  Hal  Foster-created  com¬ 
ic  now  done  by  John  Cullen  Murphy 
and  Cullen  Murphy  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Electronic  funnies 

A  LIBRARY  OF  electronic  cartoons  is 
being  offered  by  the  Sandhill  Arts 
Publishing  Company. 

The  “Funny  Business”  cartoons  — 
available  on  Apple  Macintosh  or  IBM 
PC  diskette  —  cover  computers, 
health,  travel,  the  workplace,  and  many 
other  topics.  They  are  done  by  artists 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Washing' 
ton  Post. 

Sandhill  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  7298, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94026. 
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Continued  from  page  13 
recycled  newsprint  use  in  1995. 

One-third  of  the  two  Philadelphia 
papers’  newsprint  is  now  recycled  stock 
(up  from  6.2%  in  1989)  and,  before  a 
strike  halted  production  in  May,  one- 
quarter  of  the  two  Pittsburgh  papers’ 
newsprint  was  recycled  (the  JOA  used 
none  in  1989). 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the  big¬ 
gest  dailies  tipping  the  percentages  in 
the  right  direction. 

“In  our  case,”  said  Williams,  “gains 
in  recycled  newsprint  use  have  shown 
up  in  papers  of  all  sizes.”  PNPA,  he 
said,  is  “finding  smaller,  independent 
papers  are  providing  much  of  the  mo¬ 
mentum.  They’re  really  getting  behind 
it.  Some  of  them  are  up  to  100%.” 

The  only  brake  on  progress  until 
now,  said  Williams,  has  been  papers  in 
some  larger  groups  waiting  out  long¬ 
term  contracts  for  newsprint. 

The  report  cites  12.6  million  tons  of 
“newspaper  generated  in  1991.”  Figures 
from  the  NAA  and  the  American  Pa¬ 
per  Institute  show  the  12.6  million  tons 
as  total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption, 
with  daily  newspapers  having  used  less 
than  three-quarters  of  that  amount. 
Newspapers  recovered  in  1991  ac¬ 
counted  for  approximately  half  of  the 
total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  that 
year,  according  to  the  NAA. 

Jones  took  issue  with  a  figure  used  to 
support  the  groups’  contention.  Where¬ 
as  the  report  states  that  15%  of  newspa¬ 
pers  recovered  in  1991  went  back  to 
newsprint  mills,  Jones  said  30.3%  went 
into  recycled  newsprint.  Calls  to  PIRG 
campaign  spokesperson  Lauri  Aunan 
were  not  returned. 

Though  the  NAA  figure  is  twice  the 
amount  cited  in  the  report,  it  is  only 
slightly  above  the  29.9%  reused  for 
newsprint  in  1990.  And,  although  reuse 
of  newspapers  in  recycled  newsprint  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  increased  diver¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  from  the  waste 
stream,  its  use  by  paper  companies  is 
governed  not  only  by  demand,  but  also 
by  papermakers’  deinking  capacity. 

Publishers  insist  there  is  a  real  de¬ 
mand  for  recycled  stock,  but  their  sup¬ 
pliers  have  been  forced  to  add  recycled 
capacity  at  the  same  time  a  persistent 
economic  slump  has  occasioned  down¬ 
time  on  paper  machines  and  even  mill 
closures.  Their  biggest  customers,  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  have  endured  their 
worst  recession  in  memory. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  near-cat¬ 
astrophic  losses  at  some  paper  compa¬ 


nies,  recycled  newsprint  capacity  has 
kept  climbing.  Including  this  year’s  pro¬ 
jects,  mills  with  deinking  capacity  will 
have  tripled  in  number,  from  the  nine 
in  1989  to  27.  Jones  said  the  number  is 
expected  to  rise  to  39  in  1995. 

A  large  deinking  plant  for  old  news¬ 
papers  (and  often  magazines)  will  cost  a 
papermaker  approximately  $50  million. 
In  addition,  there  are  costs  associated 
with  effluent,  unused  residual  short 
fibers  and,  in  some  cases,  transport  and 
storage  of  sorted  and  baled  waste  papers. 

Beyond  that,  papermakers  are  also 
engaged  in  deinking  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementations:  combining 
different  existing  methods  (wash  and 
flotation),  adopting  new  strategies  (ur¬ 
ban  minimills),  trying  new  processes 
(e.g.,  steam  explosion),  developing  new 
capabilities  (flexo  deinking). 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  newsprint  industry  .  .  . 
particular-ly  considering  the  economy,” 
said  Jones. 

Jones  said  that  collected  newspapers 
not  used  by  paper  mills  go  into  “a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  productive  and  useful  prod¬ 
ucts.”  While  the  NAA  would  like  to 
see  more  old  newspapers  recycled  into 
newsprint,  she  said  PIRG  needed  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  fact  that  “the  purpose  for  re¬ 
cycling  is  to  get  them  out  of  landfills.” 

That  much  is  accomplished,  she 
noted,  whether  the  papers  are  turned 
into  fresh  newsprint  or  used  in  other 
ways.  Old  newspapers  find  their  way 
into  other  paper  grades,  packaging,  in¬ 
sulation,  animal  bedding  and  mulch. 


During  the  three-year  recession  that 
has  seen  recycled  newsprint  capacity 
triple,  die  percentage  of  newspapers  in 
the  waste  stream  has  declined  from  8% 
to  4.6%,  according  to  Jones. 

Jones  said  that  mandating  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  consumption  of  newsprint 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  recycled 
fiber  is  “not  only  not  helpful,  but  it  cre¬ 
ates  some  difficulties.”  She  termed  the 
proposed  federal  legislation  “regressive” 
and  “a  hand  slap  for  doing  a  good  job.” 

Among  difficulties  she  cited  is  a  bur¬ 
den  to  smaller-circulation  newspapers  if 
the  cost  rises  and  availability  declines 
owing  to  a  legislatively  driven  surge  in 
demand  by  large  publishers  quickly 
putting  a  big  dent  in  supplies  that  can 
only  be  increased  gradually. 

NYNPA’s  Kutzer  has  similar  thoughts 
when  he  notes  that  smaller  operations 
“don’t  have  the  clout”  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  recycled  newsprint  if  federal  law 
forces  larger  papers  to  buy  more  of  the 
stock.  Unless  a  supplier  already  offers 
some  recycled  newsprint,  he  continued, 
“I  think  it’s  more  difficult  for  the  small¬ 
er  newspapers  that  do  business  with  one 
manufacturer.” 

Noting  that  recycled  newsprint 
prices  and  availability  vary  regionally, 
Jones  said  one  of  the  report’s  so-called 
“10  worst”  newspapers  “just  a  few  years 
ago  had  one  of  the  best  records  in  the 
country.”  That  changed  when  its  sup¬ 
plier  redirected  sales  to  California, 
where  higher  prices  prevail  owing  to 
state  law  that  mandates  recycled  news¬ 
print  use.  ■ES'P 
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Conglomerate 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

are  new  and  we  don’t  have  to  maintain 

all  that  structure.” 

Saieh  has  eschewed  the  imported 
programming  that  is  a  mainstay  at  the 
other  stations  in  favor  of  live  shows, 
and  he  boasts  that  La  Red  now  has  the 
most  hours  of  live  programming  of  any 
of  Chile’s  stations,  from  7  p.m  to  10 
p.m.  As  with  Que  Pasa,  he  said  he  had 
conducted  a  market  survey  to  find  out 
what  viewers  wanted.  What  they  did 
not  want,  apparently,  was  more  of  the 
cultural  programming  for  which 
Chilean  television  has  been  renowned. 

He  said  that  he  had  learned  that 
“85%  of  the  people  want  to  see  tv  for 
entertainment,  10%  for  information 
and  5%  for  culture.”  Does  that  mean 


that  La  Red  is  aiming  at  the  same  audi¬ 
ence  as  La  Cuarta? 

“No,”  he  replied.  “It’s  more  like  La 
Tercera.  The  La  Red  market  is  more  or 
less  the  La  Tercera  market.” 

He  claimed  that  La  Red  has  less  vio¬ 
lence  than  the  other  stations,  but  it  also 
has  less  news,  and  Saieh  said  he  has  no 
plans  to  expand  the  meager  six-person 
news  staff.  According  to  Saieh,  the 
public  response  to  the  station  has  been 
positive. 

“A  lot  of  our  programs  interact  with 
the  viewer,”  he  said,  “and  people  who 
are  working  for  us  now  and  who  worked 
for  a  long  time  before  at  other  channels 
are  telling  me  that  they  never  saw  that 
many  letters  arriving  at  a  tv  channel 
like  [those  arriving  at]  ours.” 

When  does  he  expect  the  station  to 
start  showing  a  profit?  “Next  year,”  he 
answered  confidently.  “We  are  sure  of 
it.”  If  so,  Saieh  will  have  succeeded  in 
taking  three  money-losing  media  enti¬ 
ties  and  turning  them  around,  indeed  a 
phenomenal  achievement  in  a  Third 
World  country  of  only  13  million  peo¬ 
ple,  where  competition  for  scarce  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  become  ferocious. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Santiago  daily 
Fortin  Mapocho,  the  58-year-old  news¬ 
magazine  Ercilla  and  the  52-year-old 
feature  magazine  Vea  all  have  folded; 


the  government’s  Channel  7  has  had 
to  assume  operational  control  of  the 
University  of  Chile’s  venerable  but 
faltering  Channel  1 1 ,  and  La  Epoca 
has  entered  into  Chile’s  first  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreement  with  Copesa  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  stay  alive  (see  “Me¬ 
dia  Shake-up  in  Chile,”  E&P,  Dec.  28, 
1991). 

Saieh’s  emphasis  on  cost-cutting  and 
market  analysis  accounts  only  in  part 
for  his  success.  He  also  attributes  it  to 
what  he  termed  a  new  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  capital. 

“We  have  a  very  interesting  way  of 
doing  business,”  he  explained.  “All  the 
[investors]  working  with  us  are  medi¬ 
um-sized  entrepreneurs,  and  we  are  do¬ 
ing  something  that  in  Chile  was  not 
done  before  . . . .” 

“The  bank  is  owned  by  10  different 


societies;  the  largest  has  10.5%  and  the 
smallest  has  8%,  so  they  are  almost  all 
the  same  size,  and  all  medium-sized  en¬ 
trepreneurs.” 

Besides  his  33%  stake  in  Copesa, 
Saieh  is  the  largest  single  shareholder 
in  La  Red  with  15%.  What  is  over  the 
horizon  for  this  media  whiz  kid?  Radio 
perhaps?  Saieh  himself  is  not  sure,  but 
he  appears  unwilling  to  rule  anything 
out. 

“First  we  took  La  Tercera,  and  we 
consolidated  that,”  he  said.  “Que  Pasa 
is  no  more  a  problem,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  consolidate  La  Red  ....  After 
that  we  have  to  continue  talking,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  to  make  a  business  prof¬ 
itable  before  you  can  continue  with  an¬ 
other  one.”  ■ES'P 

Mutual  counsel 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.  Ltd. 
has  named  William  J.  Butler  as  U.S. 
general  counsel  of  the  Hamilton, 
Bermuda-based  libel  insurer. 

Butler  will  work  with  newspaper  at¬ 
torneys  to  manage  claims  and  litigation 
for  insured  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

He  replaces  his  law  partner,  Paul 
O’Brien,  who  remains  Mutual’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director. 


McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation  aids 
hurricane  victims 

THE  ROBERT  R.  McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation  reported  that  it  has  made 
grants  totaling  $1,067,000  to  agencies 
in  Florida  providing  relief  to  victims  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

The  grants  represent  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  contribution  in  a  matching  fund¬ 
raising  challenge  issued  by  two  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Tribune  Foundation  funds, 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel 
Charities  Fund  and  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  Charities  Fund. 

McCormick  Tribune  had  pledged  to 
match  all  contributions  to  these  funds 
dollar-for-dollar  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$250,000  per  fund. 

McCormick  Tribune  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  foundation  founded  by  the  late 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  the  longtime 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Pleads  innocent 

FORMER  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
sports  clerk  and  stringer  Peter  Anding 
pleaded  innocent  Nov.  13  to  charges  he 
sexually  assaulted  a  male  high  school  ath¬ 
lete  and  possessed  child  pornography. 

Authorities  say  Anding  used  his  po¬ 
sition  as  a  bylined  free-lance  writer  for 
the  Sun-Times  to  have  sex  with  or 
arrange  heterosexual  encounters  for 
some  1 5  high  school  basketball  or  foot¬ 
ball  players  (E&P,  Nov.  7, 1992,  P.  18). 


TV  station  gives 
$20,000  to  NAHJ 

THE  LOCAL  NBC  station  in  New 
York  City,  WNBC,  has  given  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Hispanic  Journal¬ 
ists  $20,000  to  be  used  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  Hispanics  work¬ 
ing  in  print  and  broadcast  media. 

The  money  was  donated  in  memory 
of  Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  the  late  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  El  Diario-La 
Prensa,  the  largest  Spanish-language 
daily  in  New  York  City.  He  spent  much 
of  his  career  exposing  drug  traffickers, 
corrupt  police  officials  and  right-wing 
terrorists,  paying  little  attention  to  na¬ 
tionality. 

De  Dios  was  murdered  in  a  New  York 
City  restaurant.  His  killers  have  not 
been  apprehended. 


Saieh  adamantly  denies  that  he  had  any 
political  motivation  for  acquiring  media  properties, 
as  has  often  been  the  case  in  Chile,  where  the  media 
traditionally  are  highly  politicized  and  are  used  to 
peddle  ideas  and  influence. 
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•  “The  last  thing  a  company  like  the 
[Chicago]  Tribune  needs  anymore  is  a 
creative,  high — energy  journalist  trying 
to  report  more  news.” 

•  “For  all  its  imperfections,  the  press 
traditionally  has  been  a  people-orient¬ 
ed,  privately  owned,  public-spirited,  po¬ 
litically  involved  enterprise  concerned 
primarily  with  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  That  in  itself  was  a  major 
reason  it  survived  in  basically  the  same 
form  for  200  years.  But  the  loss  of  that 
distinctive  character  means  among  oth¬ 
er  things  that  this  news  medium  now 
has  no  better  chance  of  survival  than 
any  other  business,  nor  should  it  have. 
Under  the  new  order,  it  is  no  longer  an 
institution  dedicated  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  but  rather  a  business  run  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  highest  possible  level 
of  profitability.” 

Will  television  be  our  salvation? 
Squires  wonders: 

“If  the  American  public  is  ever  again 
to  see  a  clear  and  consistent  distinction 
between  serious  journalism  and  what 
passes  today  for  ‘quality  news’  program¬ 
ming,  it  will  probably  be  the  result  of  the 
resurrection  and  re-establishment  of 
brand-name  credibility  among  the  elec¬ 
tronic  information  sources  that  now 
constitute  the  only  mass  media.  Most 
likely  this  must  be  done  by  people  like 
Ted  Turner,  himself  a  throwback  to  the 
old  journalist — proprietors,  or  by  the 
great  journalism  families  whose 
tradition-drenched  offspring  are  still  the 
major  forces  at  such  institutions  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post.” 

Jim’s  closeout: 

“Me  over,  and  not  yet  50?  Well, 
maybe  not  quite.  In  the  three  years  since 
my  resignation,  one  —  and  only  one  — 
of  my  many  acquaintances  among  media 
executives  has  called  to  suggest  that  I 
still  have  the  journalistic  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  which  there  is  a  need.  Not 
surprisingly,  it  was  A1  Neuharth.  What 
he  wanted  me  for,  quite  appropriately, 
was  to  help  him  develop  the  idea  to  set 
up  a  museum  for  the  press.” 

Press  critics,  one  and  all,  move  over. 
Jim  is  back  in  town. 

Reaching  teens 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES- UNION  has 
introduced  Teen  Wrap,  a  four-color 
spadia  for  teens  13  through  19  years  old 
that  wraps  around  the  front  section  of 
the  Times-Union  each  Wednesday. 


Libel  policy 
removes  limits 

WALTERRY  INSURANCE  BROKERS 
is  removing  some  limits  on  its  libel  in¬ 
surance  program  for  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  members. 

The  broker,  based  in  Clinton,  Md., 
said  it  removed  aggregate  limits  for 
policies  with  a  limit  of  $500,000  or 
higher.  The  change  means  that  news¬ 
papers  with  libel  policies  covering 
$500,000  or  more  a  year  in  claims  will 
be  covered  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
claims  up  to  $500,000  each  in  a  year. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 
expect  national  attention  after  maybe  a 
monthlong  budget  stalemate,  but  from 
day  one  of  the  fiscal  year,  California’s 
budget  problems  have  been  big,  front¬ 
page  news.  Compare  that  with  New 
York’s  recent  budget  delay,  which  hit 
national  news  only  because  it  was  the 
reason  Mario  Cuomo  did  not  jump  into 
the  presidential  race. 

Even  California’s  recession  is  getting 
renewed  attention.  After  the  initial  real 
estate  crash,  California’s  recession  reced¬ 
ed  in  journalistic  interest.  That  is,  until 
political  consultants  stated  that  the 
economy  was  pushing  California  voters 
to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  ballot. 

Could  California’s  newfound  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  news  be  because  the  news¬ 
paper  decision  makers  —  who  often 
used  to  alternate  between  envying  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  ignoring  it  —  are  happy  that 
the  Golden  State  is  falling  on  hard 
times?  Or  could  it  be  that  the  riots  made 
it  easier  for  East  Coasters  to  relate  to 
this  diverse  and  beautiful  state? 

It  is  probably  a  little  of  both,  and 
those  of  us  in  California  who  cover  the 
news  for  East  Coast-based  media  have  a 
new  challenge  in  post-riot  Los  Angeles. 

Editors’  interest  in  anything  Califor¬ 
nian  means  we  do  not  have  to  pitch  sto¬ 
ry  ideas  as  hard  as  we  used  to.  Now  we 
just  have  to  make  sure  that  the  stories 
we  commit  ourselves  and  our  papers  to 
doing  are  the  stories  that  really  matter, 
not  just  stories  that  make  some  snow¬ 
bound  editor  happy  because  California 
is  not  so  golden  anymore. 

By  now,  readers  —  and  editors  — 
have  made  an  investment  in  California 
issues.  That  is  why  a  great  many  stories 
are  getting  more  national  play:  Take  the 
state  budget  mess,  for  example,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  banks  stopped  cashing  the 
state’s  lOUs.  BECT 


Reviews 

Continued  from  page  23 
played  an  active  role.  A  month  after  the 
initial  session,  a  group  of  publishers  who 
had  contributed  funds  for  an  American 
Press  Institute  convened  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  The  two-day  meeting  of¬ 
ficially  launched  the  institute.  Carter 
and  Mallette  record  that  “The  institute 
had  been  founded  by  a  group  of  27 
American  daily  newspapers  and  Editor 
&  Publisher  magazine,  the  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  They  had  contributed  $142,000  — 
enough  for  two  years  of  operation.” 

For  10  years,  38  organizations  and 
their  executives  were  listed  by  the  API 
Bulletin  as  founders,  among  them  James 
Wright  Brown,  then  president  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  The  book  credits  editorials 
of  Robert  U.  Brown  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  in  helping  to  develop  funding  for  API. 

From  time  to  time.  Editor  &.  Publish¬ 
er  editorials  went  to  bat  for  the  API 
against  detractors  and  critics.  In  one 
controversy,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  criticized  the  techniques  of 
training  as  being  like  “a  confinement 
resembling  a  concentration  camp,”  and 
the  paper  rapped  the  inclusion  of  Sovi¬ 
et  Russia  as  a  topic  in  one  seminar  as 
misguided.  An  Editor  &  Publisher  edi¬ 
torial  defended  the  patriotism  of  the 
board  and  the  right  to  deal  with  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day. 

Much  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
stories  of  the  leaders  of  the  institute, 
among  them,  founder  Sevellon  Brown, 
first  director  Floyd  Taylor,  Columbia 
University’s  journalism  Dean  Carl 
Ackerman,  and  long-term  executive  di¬ 
rector  J.  Montgomery  Curtis. 

Some  of  the  men  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  institute  are  also  presented, 
among  them  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  book  includes  some  of  the  myri¬ 
ad  anecdotes  associated  with  Kirch- 
hofer’s  career,  including  a  variation  on 
the  “man  bites  dog”  definition  of  news. 
It  seems  Kirchhofer  entertained  a  great 
many  taboos  about  what  could,  or  could 
not,  be  mentioned  or  depicted  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  For  instance,  the  authors  say,  “Rats 
and  snakes  were  described  as  rodents 
and  reptiles,  and  were  never  portrayed 
in  pictures  or  cartoons.  A  Time  maga¬ 
zine  profile  of  Kirchhofer  during  the 
Eisenhower  presidency  quoted  him  as 
saying:  ‘We  don’t  use  ‘rat’  on  Page  One 
unless  it  bit  Eisenhower  or  he  bit  it.’” 

Carter  is  a  former  corporate  vice 
president/news  for  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  Mallette  is  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  API.  BEOT 
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years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  po^s.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including 
CNN,  24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and 
computer-based  services  keep  you  current 
and  assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For 
information  and  free  samples,  call 
Jim  Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext. 
312. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Rood,  Kefowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sole  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  ■  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


80  year  old  weekly  in  NJ  for  sale. 
Paid  circulation  gross  400,000. 
Assumable  debt.  Completely  Mac 
operated.  Box  6123,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  dovm.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  IrK., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  good  profit, 
rural  market,  $275,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Media  Consultant,  (916) 
684-3987. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  INDIANA  WEEKLY.  Solid  owner- 

BROKER  operator  situation.  Flexible  terms. 

5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763  Contact:  Dane  Claussen,  W.B.  Grimes 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852  &  Co.,  (414)  272-6173. 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  A^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

Refinance,  Acquisition,  Equity, 
Restructuring  or  Investment. 

JM&A  (614)  889-9749. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  in  high  growth  California  mar¬ 
ket.  $400,000  net  sales.  Strong  oc- 
count  and  reader  base.  Respond  to  Box 
6125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  COAST:  Est.  weekly 
grossing  $500,000  with  35K  free 
circ.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Barry 
French,  Broker,  Ashlawn  Rood,  Assonet, 
MA  02702  or  (508)  644-5772. 

New  York  suburban  weekly  group. 
Official  tovm  newspapers.  5,000  paid 
circulation.  $300,000  gross.  Price 
$100,000,  terms.  Send  to  Box  6140, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SAVANNAH,  GA  BI-WEEKLY  communi¬ 
ty  papers,  gross  nearly  break  even 
$90,000.  Easily  doubled.  Could  go 
weekly.  No  competition,  Olympics 
coming  up.  Out  of  town  owner  will 
consider  investors.  Inquiries  to 
Box  33,  Waterbury,  NY  1 1 590. 

Three  profitable  maritime  Canadian  re¬ 
source  publications.  Registered  second 
class,  code  3.  Excellent  potential  in  limited 
print  competition  market.  $1.5  x 
gross.  Reply  Box  6133,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

There  are  several  good  protections 
against  temptation,  but  the  surest  is 
cowardice. 

Mark  Twain 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
arxl  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  A  SMALL  community  news¬ 
paper  group  looking  to  buy  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  a  group  of  newspapers  in  the 
Carolina's  or  Georgia.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  papers  with  a  circulation  from 

EDITOR/entrepreneur  seeks  small 
Zorte  2  daily.  Write  in  confidence. 
Box  6124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2,500  to  15,000.  Contact  Stephen 
Moody  at  (318)  266-2100  or  vmite  to 
PO  Box  4033-C,  Lafayette,  LA  70502. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  wewly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  oggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 

GIVE  YOURSELF  a  professional  holi¬ 
day  gift.  Take  a  trip  to  Russia. 
Individual  itineraries  with  personal 
guide,  transportation,  housing 
available  (or  the  journalistic  adven¬ 
turer.  For  a  unique  opportunity  call 
(704)  264-6397. 

American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 

Neosho,  MO  64850 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 

FAX  (417)  451-6408 

If  there  were  only  some  shorter  and 
more  direct  route  to  the  devil,  it  would 
save  an  awful  lot  of  sorrow  ar>d  anxiety 
in  this  world. 

Frank  Hubbard 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEAAS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAAAERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Codbom  CKOpticol 
310/372-0372 


MAILROOM 


Addressing  mochine  Kirk  Rudy  310 
6'  conveyor,  does  3x5  to  14x14  inch 
stock.  Steal  it  $4,200.  (802) 
584-3018. 

24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDTDONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 
1974  227E  4  into  1 
2  1977  227S  6  into  1 
1980  227S  5  into  1 
1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 


GUMMED  lABEUNG  MACHINE 
MAIUNG  MACHINE  SYSTEMS 

MMS  PS  140  Labeler 
with  Model  4100 
Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months 

Signode  Strappings  Mochines 
(1)  Model  MLN-^  High  Speed 
(30  strops  per  minute) 

(1)  Model  MLN-2  Standard  Strapper 
(20  straps  per  minute) 

HELL  299  Color  Scanner 
And  Associated  Equipment 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  etc.  Also 
inicudes  film  processor,  revolving 
darkroom  door  safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 


3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUVYRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts  in¬ 
cluded),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor,  1- 
year  supply  of  processing  chemicals  and 
additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tains.  You  must  arrange  shipment.  Price 
$10,000  OBO.  Contact  Puolisher,  The 
Reporter,  Florida  Keys  (305)  852-3216. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accompany¬ 
ing  1  LogE  Line17A  and  1  LogE  Unel 
developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380  or 
write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


PRESSES 


Equipment  Press  #1  22-3/4"  Cutoff 
Goss  Suburban  Heatset  -  (8)  unit  press 
(2)  Two  automatic  Web  Quip  pasters 
(new)  6  position  stand 

(1)  Tec  two  pass  dryer  and  Tec 
chillstand 

(2)  Silicone  applicators  and  Lamp- 
son  blower 

Remote  unit  to  unit  register  control 

(1)  Hantscho  sheeter 

includes  quarter  (old,  double  parallel 

and  cross  perforator 

(1)  Perretta  System  (new) 

Equipment  Press  #2  22-3/4"  Cutoff 

Goss  Suburban  non-heatset-4  unit  press 
Roll  stand  -  6  positions 
Quarter  folder 

All  equipment  physically  located  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  For  information  contact 
the  following  individuals  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Swensen  Tel.  011-81-3-3423-0326 
Fox  011-81-3-3423-0627 

Mr.  Toner  Tel.  01 1-81-3-3403-4905 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MiAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
SINGLE-WIDTH 

5-unit  Urbanite  -  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 
8-unit  Community  with  SC  folder  & 
Community  (older  (1967/71). 

1-SSC  folder,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  unit 
and  stacked  unit. 

1  Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  (older  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A,  1972  -  good 
condition. 

Three  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

News  King  add-on  units  &  folders. 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Any  Web  Press,  single  units  or  folders, 
bindry  equipment. 

(510)  443-2400. 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


1993 

Editor^lPublisher 

Market  Guide 

ON  SALE  NOW 

To  Oder yaur  copy  contnct  air 
tSnUkiAinDepartmentat 

(212)  675-4380 


ORCULATION  SERVICES 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTMAN  MARKETING  GROUP,  INC. 
specializing  in  quality 
telemarketing  for  newspapers. 
(407)  774-8408. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (61 6)  458-661 1 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(3’  3)  673-9533 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

^  TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Our  name  soys  it  all. 

(313)  585-0018 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DOVER  PROMOTKDNS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate  con¬ 
tent,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward  im¬ 
proving  quality,  productivity.  Specialist 
in  small  and  medium-size  papers.  Write 
Mike  Wallace  News  Consulting,  512 
Capitob  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Capitola,  CA 
95010,  or  call  (408)  479-1757. 


FOR  OVER  20  YEARS  I  worked  and 
managed  all  areas  of  operations  in  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Let  my  experience  work  for 
you.  Call  Bill,  (908)  409-2880. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)545-6908  1(505)842-1357 
24-Hoor  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

’Daily  Service  Contracts* 

’One  Time  Service’ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNAUSM. 
The  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage 
maintains  a  pool  of  nominees  and  ap¬ 
plicants  from  which  the  Atwood  Chair  of 
Journalism  is  filled.  New  nominations 
and  applications  are  sought  at  this  time 
for  the  1993-1994  academic  year  and 
future  years.  Applications  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  beginning  January  15,  1993. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Professor¬ 
ship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  journalist  or  journalism  educator. 
Previous  teaching  experience  is  desirable 
but  not  required.  Applicants  should  exhibit 
ability  and  desire  to  teach.  Salary  is 
$65,000,  plus  benefits  for  nine  months.  A 
moving  allotment  is  also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  applica¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady,  Chair,  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Communications,  University  of 
Alaska  Anchorage,  321 1  Providence 
Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99508-8240. 

To  ensure  consideration  for  the  93-94 
academic  year,  applications  should  be 
received  by  January  1 5,  1 993.  Inquiries 
for  future  years  are  welcomed  at  any  time. 

UAA  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  educational  institution  and 
invites  and  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 


MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY— Two 
tenure-track  journalism  assistant 
professor  positions  for  Fall  1993.  One 
in  electronic  media  and  second  in  news 
editorial/visual  communication/ 
generalist.  Both  require  master's. 
Ph.D.  preferred.  Ideal  candidate  for  each 
osition  will  head  the  department's 
roadcast  news  concentration.  Secon¬ 
dary  interests  for  news  editorial/VisCom- 
position  might  include  advertising 
or  public  relations.  Salary  competi¬ 
tive.  Considerations  begin  February  1 
and  continue  until  positions  are 
filled.  Send  resumes  to  Dr.  Sandra 
Utt,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Memphis  State  University,  TN 
38152.  AA/EEO. 

Fax  Your  Ad 

(212)  929-1259 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  a  tenure- 
track  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN 
MEDIA  STUDIES  for  fall,  1993. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Ph.D.  or 
comparable  terminal  degree,  an  active 
scholarly  research  program,  and  be 
highly  qualified  for  teaching  in  media 
studies.  We  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  applicants  whose  teaching  and 
research  combine  critical  and  concep¬ 
tual  approaches  to  media  in  a  program  of 
studies  and  service  projects  that  have 
practical  implications  for  social 
justice. 

The  primary  teaching  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  studio  and/or  field 
video  production  (with  ample  profes¬ 
sional  staff  support)  in  which  produc¬ 
tion  experience  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  medium  and  the 
institutions  employing  it.  Instructional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  also  include  courses  in 
which  students  apply  historical  and  crit¬ 
ical  analyses  to  understand  communi¬ 
cation,  media,  and  society.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  engaged 
in  (or  show  promise  for  engaging  in) 
teaching,  research,  and  service  focus¬ 
ing  on  topics  where  media  studies 
converge  with  issues  of  social 
justice. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
and  evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness, 
and  have  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  JANUARY 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Ro<^ 
Chicago,  IL  60626 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

JOURNALISM:  Temple  University's 
Department  of  Journalism  seeks  col- 
eogue  for  anticipated  tenure-track  as¬ 
sistant  or  associate  professor  position  to 
teach  in  and  head  the  accredited  de¬ 
partment's  News-Editorial  Sequence,  ef¬ 
fective  September  1993.  Candidates 
should  demonstrate  strength  in  media  low 
and  ethics  and  one  of  the  the  following: 
editing,  reporting,  design  and  visual 
communication.  Other  teaching  interests 
are  desirable.  PhD.  preferred,  master's 
required.  Professional  experience  ex¬ 
pected  and,  for  appointment  at  associ¬ 
ate  level,  a  record  of  creative  or  re¬ 
search  publication.  Teaching  experience 
is  also  preferred.  Temple  is  a  state-re¬ 
lated  university  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsyfvania.  The  department  is  cultur¬ 
ally  diverse  with  650  undergraduate  ma¬ 
jors  in  its  advertising,  public  relations, 
news-editorial,  magazine  and  photog¬ 
raphy  sequences.The  department  offers 
a  professional  master's  degree  and  fac¬ 
ulty  participate  in  an  M.A./Ph.D  pro¬ 
gram  in  Mass  Communication.  Please 
send  a  letter  of  interest,  curriculum  vi¬ 
tae  and  the  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Dr.  Patricia  Bradley,  Search 
Committee  Chair,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  19122. 

A  review  of  applications  will  begin  Jan. 
21  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Temple  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Women  and  Minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Nominations  of  others  are  wel¬ 
comed. 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  faculty  member  starting  fall  1993 
in  Public  Relations.  Tbe  position  is  a 
tenure-track  position.  Sobry  open.  Rank 
open.  Applicants  should  hove  Ph.D.  or 
be  ABD  and  have  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  ability.  Professional  experience  is 
important.  Nicholls  is  located  60  miles 
southwest  of  New  Orleans  in  the  cul¬ 
turally  rich  Cajun,  plantation  country  of 
Louisiana  near  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Deadline  for  applying  is 
January  15,  1993.  Submit  a  letter  of 
application,  vita  and  three  references  to 
Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard,  Head, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Nicholls  State  University,  Thibodaux,  LA 
70310.  Nicholls  is  an  EEO  employer. 

COMMUNICATION:  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington  seeks  a  faculty 
member  with  a  fm.D.  (ABD  considered), 
teaching  and  professional  experience. 
Must  have  commitment  in  research, 
publication,  service  and  student 
advising.  Will  teach  a  range  of 
communication  courses  including 
news  editorial  and  one  of  the  bllowing: 
Support  areas  of  public  relations, 
broadcast  communication,  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Application  deadline  is 
Feb.  12  1993  or  until  position  is 
filled.  UTA  is  an  EO/AA  Employer. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  complete 
resume  to  Search  Committee  Choir, 
Position  2  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  UTA,  Box  19107,  Arlington,  TX 
76019-0107. 

Eleanor  Poynter  Jamison  Chair  in  Media  Ethics 
and  Press  Policy 

The  University  of  South  Florida  School  of  Mass  Communications  seeks  applications 
and  nominations  for  the  Eleanor  Poynter  Jamison  Chair  in  Media  Ethics  and  Press 
Policy.  The  position  calls  for  an  individual  nationally  recognized  for  professional  or 
academic  achievements  in  the  fields  of  media  ethics  and  press  policy.  The  holder  of 
the  chair  will  contribute  to  dialogue  and  discussion  within  the  profession  and  the 
academy  through  lectures,  papers,  publications  and  other  forms  of  creative,  scholarly 
and  analytical  expression.  In  addition,  the  chair  holder  will  teach  in  USFs  master’s 
degree  program  in  journalism  studies,  offered  at  the  university’s  St.  Petersburg  campus. 
Opportunities  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  collaborative  ventures  exist  with  community 
resources,  including  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
campus.  USF  St.  Petersburg  anticipates  the  establishment  of  an  ethics  center,  which 
would  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  campus’s  expanding  programs  in  ethics. 

This  appointment  is  expected  to  begin  the  fall  semester  of  1993.  Send  applications  or 
nominations  by  February  1,  1993,  to: 

G.  Michael  Killenberg 

University  of  South  Florida 

140  Seventh  Ave.  South 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 

Applicants  should  inlcude  a  cover  letter,  c.v.  or  resume  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation.  According  to  Florida  law,  applications  and  meetings  in  regard  to  position 
searches  are  open  to  the  public.  USF  is  an  equal  opportunity/equal  access,  affirmative  action 
institution. 
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HEIP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSnY  Of  CHICAGO 

The  Department  of  Communication 
invites  applications  for  o  tenure- 
trock  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
XXJRNAUSM  for  Foil,  1993. 

Applicants  should  hove  o  Ph.D.  or  com- 
poroble  terminal  degree,  credentials  in 
both  the  scholarly  study  of  joumolism 
otkI  professional  experience,  on  active 
scholarly  research  program,  and  be 
highly  qualified  for  leaching  in  journal¬ 
ism.  We  are  porticubrly  interested  in 
carxiidales  vdiose  interests  engage  the 
critical  assessment  of  journalistic  institu¬ 
tions  and  practices,  the  possibilities  and 
responsibilities  of  journalism  in  issues  of 
social  justice,  and  the  journalist's  role 
in  sustaining  the  quality  of  public  dis¬ 
course  in  democratic  government. 

Teaching  responsibility  include  courses 
in  journalistic  proctices  os  well  as  criti¬ 
cal  assessments  of  norms,  standards,  and 
institutions.  Research  and  service  activ¬ 
ities  will  be  facilitated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  Notional  Center  for  Freedom  of 
Information  Studies,  film  ond  video  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  WLUW-FM  (the 
University  radio  station)  and  the 
University's  commitment  to  prosocial  ser¬ 
vice  projects. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  a 
curriculum  vitae,  samples  of  research, 
samples  of  professional  work,  and 
evidence  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and 
hove  three  letters  of  recommendation 
forwarded.  Applications  will  be 
received  until  the  position  is 
filled.  To  be  sure  of  full  considera¬ 
tion,  send  all  materials  by  January 
1,  1993  to: 

Dr.  Barnett  Pearce,  Chair 
Department  of  Communication 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Rood 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

Lc»ola  University  of  Chicago  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  growing, 
33,500-circ.,  agricultural  weekly 
paper  covering  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  ond  Northern  California.  Oversee 
advertising,  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  and  a  commercial 
print  shop  in  the  building.  Require 
ments:  managerial  experience,  ad  sales 
experietKe  and  appreciation  of  agricul 
ture  as  an  important  industry.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience,  livability  of  the  finest.  Send 
letters  of  application  and  resumes  to: 
Mike  Forrester,  Editor,  Capital 
Press,  PO  Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308 


EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

The  Society  of  Environmental  Jourrxjl- 
ists,  an  800  member  educotiorK}!  orga¬ 
nization,  seeks  a  stronq  Executive 
Director  to  run  its  national  headquar¬ 
ters.  Responsibilities  include  deve¬ 
lopment  and  oversight  of  annual  budget, 
office  staff  and  fundraising,  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  national  and  regional 
conferences  and  other  educational  prog¬ 
rams.  Grant-writing  skills  and  exper- 
iecKe  in  running  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  essentiol.  Experience  in  environ¬ 
mental  journalism  a  plus.  Annual 
salary  $35,000  to  $45,000  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Benefits  package 
negotiable.  Relocation  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  qualifications  by 
February  15  to  Jim  Detjen,  SEJ  Presi¬ 
dent,  1742  Academy  Lane,  Havertown, 
PA  1 9083.  SEJ  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Growing  Southern  newspaper  group 
seeks  applicants  for  publisher/general 
manager  positions  on  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Send  resume  to 
General  Manager,  PO  Box  910 
McComb,  MS  39648. 


INDIANAPOUS  newspaper  group  seeks 
person  to  manage  newly-acquired  sub¬ 
urban  daily/ 12  weeklies.  Suburban  ex¬ 
perietKe  a  must.  Salary  negotiable.  What 
we  want  most  is  the  right  person.  Cover 
letter,  resume  to  Wayne  Wallace,  Central 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  135  N.  Pennsylvania 
St.,  Suite  1 200.  Indianapolis,  IN  46204- 
2400. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN, 
growing  1 35,000  alternative  metro 
weekly,  seeks  GM  with  strong  sales/ mar¬ 
keting  background  plus  general  pub¬ 
lishing  administrative  experience.  Fast 
paced  multi-culture  environment 
Resume  to  Publisher,  SFBG,  520 
Hampshire  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110. 


SAVANNAH,  GA  COMMUNITY  Bl 
WEEKLY  seeks  associate  publisher 
with  very  strong  sales,  organization 
ol  skills.  Must  be  good  with  local 
and  ogetKy  accounts,  oversee  day-to-day 
$27,000  draw.  Resume  to  ^x  33 
Waterbury,  NY  11590. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREaOR 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  moti 
vated  results-oriented  leader.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hove  proven  track  record 
15,000  7-clay  daily  in  Zone  5.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Don  J.  Manaher,  Publisher,  The  News 
Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360. 


SALES  SUPERVISOR  needed  for  retail 
advertising  division  of  estab¬ 
lished  daily  and  Sunday  Zone  5  news¬ 
paper.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  five  (5)  years  of  sales 
experience  in  newspaper  advertising  or 
related  field.  Responsible  for  daily 
sales  activity,  account  servicing 
and  sales  planning  efforts  within 
designated  territories.  Strong  super 
visory  and  communication  skill 
required.  Competitive  salary  and  bene 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  6152.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Send  Efi?P  Box  Replies  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 
DIREQOR 

Family  owned  progressive  seven-day 
newspaper  seeks  an  aggressive  hard 
working  individual  to  head  its  odvertis- 
ng  and  circulation  departments.  CXjties 
will  also  include  marketing  and  proriK)- 
tion  activities.  Located  in  a  university 
community,  this  20K  daily  offers  a  lu¬ 
crative  compensation  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  along  with  cover  letter  including 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  Box 
6142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  TRAINING  COORDINATOR 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
Washington  is  seeking  a  Sales 
Training  Coordinator  to  develop  and 
train  a  60-person  advertising  sales 
staff,  as  well  as  new  advertising 
employees,  and  other  training  as  needed. 
This  mid-level  management  position 
nvolves  scheduling  and  conducting 
seminars,  and  accompanying  sales 
staff  on  calls  as  requested.  The  Coor¬ 
dinator  also  provides  general 
assistance  to  the  Business  Develop¬ 
ment  Services  Dept,  in  support  of  all 
Advertising  sales. 

Qualifications  include  a  minimum 
5  years  advertising  experience,  preferab¬ 
ly  in  a  newspaper  environment.  Proven 
training/mentor  and  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  a  must.  Excellent  oral  and  written 
communication  skills.  Ability  to 
transpose  marketing  and  research  infor¬ 
mation  into  sales  benefits. 

An  excellent  salary  and  benefit  package 
for  the  right  person. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Gary  Standridge,  The  Morning  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1 000,  Tacoma,  WA 
9841 1 . 


ART/EDITORIAL 


PAGE  DESIGNER  AND  GRAPHIC 
ARTIST  to  work  in  centralized  art  de- 
pxirtment  of  40,000  daily.  Individual  will 
help  implement  redesign  project  in  one 
of  Chicago  area's  fastest  growing  mar 
kets.  Significant  Mac  experience  includ 
ing  working  knowledge  of  Creator, 
Freehand  and  Quark  Express  a  must. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  samples,  including  txjge  and  ad 
layouts,  to  Bob  Wall,  The  News-Sun, 
100  W.  Madison  Street,  Waukegan, 
Illinois  60085. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIREaOR 

Publishing  company  seeks  art  director  for 
research  and  promotion  department 
Layout,  design,  typesetting,  paste-up 
camera/photo,  print  shop,  coordination 
Will  produce  sales  literature, 
brochures,  fact  sheets,  rate  cards,  graphs, 
charts  and  maps.  Requires  art  degree, 
minimum  3  years  experience  in  print  me 
dia  as  artist  or  art  director.  Macintosh, 
Quark,  Paginator  and  Freehand  re¬ 
quired.  Copywriting  is  a  plus.  Send  re 
sume,  sabry  history  to:  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Publishing  Co.,  1210  N.  Azusa 
Canyon  Rood,  West  Covina,  CA  91 790, 
Attn:  Art  Director. 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/ Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Southern  California's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  get  it  done,  team  player  to  lead  the 
circulation  staff  to  achieve  exception¬ 
al  results.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
circulation  professional  with  promo¬ 
tions,  marketing  and  management  experi- 
erKe,  as  well  as,  the  personal  drive  to  get 
itdone;  we  havean  unequaled  opportunity 
for  you.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
a  significant  incentive  plan,  and 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  your 
resume,  salary  history,  a  cover  fetter 
telling  us  why  you  are  the  best  candidate 
for  this  position,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  applications  will  be  kept  in 
strict  confidence. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
San  Francisco,  Boy  Area  daily  needs  a 
highly  motivated  person  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  help  develop  long-term  strategy 
and  effectively  handle  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  and  policies.  Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  5  years  circulation  experience 
with  dailies,  strong  management  tech¬ 
niques,  and  be  able  to  motivate  a  qual¬ 
ified  staff.  Candidates  should  send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Lesher  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.,  Attn.  Judy  Schraed- 
er,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94596. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  9  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  single  copy  manager  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  competitive  market.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  Box 
6154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIVISION  CIRCULATION 
SUPERVISORS 

DETROIT  METROPOUTAN  AREA 
Salary  $50,000.00 

Divisional  Circulation  Supervisors  sought 
to  manage  eight  to  nine  districts  with 
circulation  of  approximately  2,500  - 
3,000  daily  and  3,500  -  4,000  Sunday. 
Candidates  must  be  analytical  and  hove 
the  ability  to  utilize  a  computerized  cir¬ 
culation  system  in  their  daily  operations. 
Box  6150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  CIRCULATOR  to  assist  in 
management  of  circulation  department. 
Will  consider  experience  as  department 
head  for  small  paper  or  area  manager  at 
larger  paper.  Explain  circulation  forte 
in  cover  letter.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  exceptional  newspaper  group.  Sunset 
coast  of  southwest  Michigan.  Resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Jeff  Ruzicka, 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St.  Joseph, 
Ml  49085. 


OUTSIDE  SALES 

Seeking  an  independent  contractor  to 
sell  new  subscriptions  door  to  door/ 
phones  or  both.  Tired  of  poor  quality  and 
charge-bock  games.  Need  quality  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  fair  price.  No  fly  by  nights, 
please.  Weekly  experienceaplus.  Zone  2. 
Send  pertinent  information  to  Box 
61 28,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  -  The 
Daily  Gazette,  an  independently  owned 
60,0(X)-plus  AM  daily  and  Sunday  in 
upstate  New  York  is  looking  for  an 
A.C.E.  with  proven  writing  and  reporting 
standards.  Send  resumes  to  Denis 
Paquette,  Managing  Editor,  Gazette 
Newspapers,  2345  Maxon  Road, 
Schenectady,  NY  1 2301 . 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


A  GREAT  CDPPORTUNITY 
Good  newspaper  in  Big  Sky  Country  is 
looking  (or  two  editors  who  con  help  nroke 
it  great. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a  Gannett  news- 
pxjper,  needs  copy/design  editors  in 
both  news  and  sports.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  not  only  have  solid  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  but  also  know  how  to 
design  and  present  information  in  an 
attractive  and  compelling  manner. 

If  interested,  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 

John  Hollon,  Editor 

Great  Falls  Tribune 
205  River  Drive  South 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59403 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  needed  for  five-day 
daily  in  Lakeport,  CA,  about  2  1/2 
hours  north  of  San  Francisco.  Successful 
applicant  will  hove  excellent  grammar, 
editing  and  layout  skills,  and  be  able 
to  work  well  with  young  staff.  Must  also 
understand  small  town  values.  Usually 
four  10-hour  days  a  week;  night  work 
required.  Will  be  responsible  for  front 
page  and  community  pages.  Knowledge 
of  Microsoft  Word  and  Quark  XPress 
applications  on  Macs  a  big  plus. 
Recreational  opportunities  include  great 
hunting  and  hshing,  camping  and  hik¬ 
ing.  If  you  need  the  throb  of  a  metrop¬ 
olis,  don't  apply.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to 
Michael  Molligan,  Lake  County  Record- 
Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 

AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  doily  has  opening  for  a  gener¬ 
al  reporter.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  local  government 
helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Joyce 
McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 

BUSINESS  NEWS 

Aggressive  reporters  with  'fire  in  the 
baly"  to  cover  business  in  the  great 
boom  town  of  Las  Vegas.  Good  reporting 
skills  helpful.  Send  to  Box  6148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Take-charge  person  for  Ohio  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  36,000  daily; 
47,000  Sunday.  Priorities  include 
aggressive  news  approach,  sharp  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  attention  to  local 
content,  including  photo/graphics,  and 
development  of  staff.  Write:  Managing 
Editor,  News-Sun,  202  N.  Limestone 
St.,  Springfield,  OH  45501. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  18,000  circulation  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  recently  judged  the  Best 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas  (under 
100,000),  needs  a  business  reporter. 
Don't  apply  unless  you  are  serious 
about  business  writing  and  dedicated 
to  quality  community  journalism. 
Send  resumes,  clips,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Doug  Toney, 
Managing  Editor,  Box  369,  314  E. 
Hickory  St.,  Denton,  TX  76202. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Daily  2-paper  PM  operation  needs  ed¬ 
itor  for  copy  desk.  Mac  pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Apply  to  Roger  Ruth- 
hart,  Box  3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Southern 
statewide,  metropolitan  daily.  Should 
hove  generally  conservative  views,  im¬ 
mense  writing  talent  or  promise  thereof, 
youthful  style,  zest  for  opinionating, 
sense  of  humor,  analytical  ability,  thick 
skin.  Some  administrative  duties,  proof¬ 
reading  involved.  Knowledgeof  business, 
economics  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  retired  or  semi,  to  work  full 
or  part-time  on  a  start-up  newsletter 
critiquing  the  frequently  poor 
business/economic  reporting  being 
done  by  the  press,  TV  include.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6134,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-h  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,DC2001 6,(703)506-4400. 

EDUCATION  REPORTED 
Daily  two-paper  news  staff,  55,000 
circulation,  needs  education  reporter. 
Emphasis  on  programs,  trends  and 
classroom  innovation  but  some  board 
coverage.  Apply  to  Roger  Ruthhart,  Box 
3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Zone  2  suburban  daily  newspaper  with 
41,000  daily  and  46,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  a  vacancy  for  an  executive 
editor.  Persons  interested  should  have 
brood  newspaper  experience,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  current  newspaper  trends  and 
an  understanding  of  the  unique  chal¬ 
lenges  presented  by  a  suburban  area. 
Send  your  resume  to  Box  6156,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 

In-Column  Display 


Dec.  26 


DEADUNE 


Dec.  1 8,  1 2  noon 


DEADUNE 


Dec.  17,5PM 


Jon.  2  Dec.  23,  1 2  noon  Dec.  22,  5PM 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on  December  24th, 
25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 


FASHION  NEWS  WRITER 
The  nation's  largest  producer  of  busi¬ 
ness  publications  is  seeking  a  full-time 
reporter  for  a  fashion  news  magazine 
based  in  North  Corolina  and  focusing 
on  home  furnishings.  Candidates  should 
hove  demonstrated  interest  in  special¬ 
ized  publishing  arx)  fashion  merchan¬ 
dising  and  hove  three  yeors'  minimum 
experience  as  newspaper  or  magazine 
writer.  Send  resume  to  Fashion  News 
Writer,  PO  Box  2754,  High  Point,  NC 
27261 .  An  affirmative  action  and  equal- 
opportunity  employer.  M/F/H/V. 

FEATURE  WRITER: 

Experienced,  creative  thinker,  writer  and 
reporter  to  do  stories  that  go  beyorKf  the 
surface  of  a  subject.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  ME/Features, 
The  Capital-Journal,  616  SE  Jefferson, 
Topeka,  KS  66607  (913)  295-1283. 

FEATURE  WRITER  with  flair,  energy, 
accuracy,  and  the  commitment  to  help  us 
become  one  of  the  nations  best  features 
departments.  Must  hove  exceptional  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  lots  of  ideas,  and  the 
willingness  to  work  hard.  We're  a  mid¬ 
sized  Florida  daily  with  great  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  6157,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  DESIGNER  —  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  Macintosh  news¬ 
paper  designer  at  80,000  daily  in 
Illinois'  second  largest  city.  Successful 
candidate  will  demonstrate  skills  in  page 
design,  typography,  color.  Must  know 
Quark.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  within  Gannett  Company. 
Resume,  portfolio  to  Keith  Grace, 
Graphic  Editor,  Register  Star,  99  East 
State  Street,  Rockford,  IL  61 1 04. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  to  join  two- 
person  l-team  at  92,0(X)  circulation  al¬ 
ternative  newsvreekly.  No  day-to-day  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  simply  produce  a  great 
story  every  three  to  four  weeks.  Applicant 
must  be  a  brilliant  writer  with  excellent 
reporting  skills  and  a  commitment  to  so¬ 
cial  change  through  journalism. 
Investigative  and/or  alternative  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  clips,  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  1-Team  Search,  Metro  Times, 
743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 

SPECIAL  PROJEaS  EDITOR  needed 
for  Los  Angeles  based  business  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Editorial  management 
experience  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6147,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

_  Media  ] 

Grapevine^ 

YouhMd«onlT«7ip*ww  jjQl 

Daily  Report  To  The  ^ 
Newspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
Photographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 

@$1.95  per.  min. 

117W  HamaoneKd  6ti Root Suw R447 
crngo.  IL  60605  Avwag»cei2-3  trm 
AvgooM  IS  K  kAat  hSSi  a  Buch-cna 
prana  and  M 16  yMn  or  okltr 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  a  talented,  ener¬ 
getic  editor  to  leod  the  copy  desk  at  a 
progressive  25,000  circulation  Gannett 
daily.  Must  hove  sharp  copy  editing  and 
design  skills,  work  well  with  people  and 
demOTstrote  solid  news  judgment.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  a  week's  worth  of  poge  samples  to 
Richard  Farrant,  Managing  Editor, 
Commercial-News,  17  W.  North  St., 
Danville,  IL  61832.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

REPORTERS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER 
The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  five  re¬ 
porters  and  a  photographer  to  help 
launch  two  community  bi-weeklies.  We 
are  seeking  recent  college  graduates  or 
individuals  with  up  to  two  years  re¬ 
porting  experience  who  thrive  on  com¬ 
munity  journalism  and  are  hard  work¬ 
ers. 

These  jobs  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Starting 
salary:  $21,000.  Standard  company 
benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current 
or  former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Candidates  should  hove  some 
professional  journalism  experience  or 
have  complete  an  internship.  Women, 
minorities  and  disabled  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

Reporters:  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Michael  Nelson, 
Managing  Editor/ Johnson  County,  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  8455  College 
Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66210. 
Photographers:  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  sampes  of  your  best  work  (no  origi¬ 
nals,  please)  to  Tim  Janicke,  AME/ 
Photo,  at  the  above  address. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 

VISIONARY  EDITOR  needed  to  lead  a 
hard-hitting  alternative  newsweekly  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

We  are  an  activist  paper  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hard-hitting  local  investi¬ 
gations.  You  are  a  seasoned  reporter  and 
sophisticated  writer  with  at  least  two 
years  experience  managing  and  nrativot- 
ing  freelancers  and/or  staff  reporters. 
You  hove  a  vision  for  how  a  strong  local 
newspaper  can  improve  its  community 
and  you  are  able  to  translate  your 
vision  into  action  with  an  irasci¬ 
ble  but  talented  staff. 

Strong  preference  will  be  given  to  veter¬ 
ans  of  other  AAN  papers.  Women  and 
minorities  are  welcome.  Submit  a 
resume,  salary  requirements,  samples 
of  your  work  and  a  letter  explaining  why 
you  want  to  edit  a  small  city  newsweek- 
ly,  to: 

Casco  Boy  Weekly 

551 A  Congress  St. 

Portland,  ME  04101 

Attn:  Editor  Search 


Reporters,  EdRors 
andPaginators 

New  England's  largest  weekly 
group  is  building  a  “resume 
bank”  of  reporters,  editors  and 
paginators  for  future  openings. 
We’ve  already  been  able  to  fill 
several  positions.  Send  resume 
and  samples/clips  to:  John 
Wllpers,  Community  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  82  Devonshire  St., 
R25C,  Boston,  MA  021 09. 
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SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  of  37,000 
circulation  doily  in  competitive 
market  seeks  versatile  desk  person  who 
can  lay  out  pages,  copy  edit,  and  some¬ 
times  report.  Contact  Ken  Plutnicki, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broodvvoy,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

WESTERN  DAILY  (20,000  circula¬ 
tion)  seeks  fireball  self-starter  to 
work  in  outlying,  small-town  bureau.  Do 
it  all  -  hard  news,  features,  community 
briefs,  photos,  even  some  sports.  Earn 
competitive  pay  and  benefits  while 
relishing  life  in  Mayberry. 

Serxi  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREElANa 


FREELANCE:  Writers  to  launch  a 
slick  magazine  for  ouldoorsmen  going 
to  northern  Michigan.  Editor  wants 
excitement.  Hunting/fishing/camping 
in  Michigan  will  accompany  animal 
rights  whock-Oisms  and  government 
tomfoolery.  Query  MOJ,  735  Garfield, 
Ste  101,  Troverse  City,  Ml  49684. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER:  Africa  News 
Service,  a  national,  non-profit  news 
ogerKy,  seeks  a  marketing  manager  with 
experierKe  with  direct  mail  and  promo¬ 
tional  campaigns.  Work  with  start-up 
of  a  publication  or  with  successful 
circulation  expansion  of  a  natioTK}!  or 
international  periodical  desired. 
Carxfidate  must  hove  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing,  advertising 
and/or  business  planning.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  crea¬ 
tive  work  environment.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Africa  News  Service,  PO 
Box  3851,  Durham,  NC  27702. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

ExperierKed  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
community  preferred).  Good  benefits. 
Reply  to  Bartosh  Publications,  7272 
Woodlond  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  Ihiladel- 
phia,  PA  19142. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Metro  Zone  5  newspaper  needs  a 
pressroom Supt.  to  return  union  shop  to 
full  efficiency.  Willing  to  vrait  to  find  the 
right  person.  Successful  applicant  must 
be  willing  to  work  nights,  weekends  and 
hours  necessary  during  initial  leadership 
and  training  period.  Subsequent  sched¬ 
ule  will  be  primarily  day  hours. 
Supervisory  experience  in  union 
setting  required.  Pleasant  city  with 
recreational  attractions.  Very  compe¬ 
titive  compensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Confidentiality  assured.  Send 
resume  with  cover  letter  to  Box  6136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Doily  seeking  Goss  Community  press 
operator  with  4-color,  mechanical  and 
supervisory  experience.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  with  a  Gannett  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Connie  Gaul,  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  50  West  Main  St.,  Chilli¬ 
cothe,  OH  45601 . 

PRESS  OPERATOR  with  experience  on  a 
Goss  Headliner  letterpress.  Must  hove 
quality  conscious  skills.  Zone  3. 
Send  salary  history  and  resume  to  Elox 
6153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper 
seeks  nightside  Press  Room  Foreman. 
Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  press  room  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

-  3-5  years  supervisory  skills 

- 1 0  years  technical  experience  on  double 
width  off-set  press,  preferably  Gass- 
Metro. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
pockoge.  (No  phone  calls,  please.)  Send 
confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 

THE  COLUMBUS  LEDGER-ENQUIRER, 
with  60,000  daily  circulation  in 
Southwest  Georgia,  has  an  opening  for  an 
AM  Press  Foreman.  Experience  with 
double  wide  Offset  Press,  preferably 
Goss  HO  Press.  Must  be  a  good  peo¬ 
ple  manager,  with  at  least  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  to: 
Pat  Stubbs,  fO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31902-0711. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  pressroom  foreman.  We  are  a  two 
shift  operation  with  two  dailies, 
several  weeklies  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  10 
years  experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or 
other  Goss  offset  related  presses.  Box 
6141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  lor  person  who 
wonts  to  move  up.  Must  be  energetic,  able 
to  supervise,  sell,  train.  Our  Zone  6 
daily  w/ weeklies  will  give  you  good 
opportunity  for  growth.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to  Mr.  Cain,  PO 
Box  1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING^  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RIMG?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  seil,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
moke  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675* 4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
generating  revenue  and  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience 
to  new  challenge  on  weekly  group  or 
small-to-mid  size  daily.  Send  to  Box 
6108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
34-year-old  experienced,  aggressive 
Retail  Ad  Salesman  looking  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  a  sales/managerial  posi¬ 
tion.  Demonstrated  sales  expertise  in 
highly  competitive  markets.  Phone 
(714)  645-4840,  ext.  513. 


E^P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNE  ADS 

1  we©k-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6. 15  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  iine.  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  odditionai  iine  in  copy.  Count  os  an  odditionai  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  charactersand  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  (or  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


CARTOONIST 


Award-winning,  nationally  syndicated 
Washington,  DC  based  cartoonist  seeks 
FT/PT  position  with  newspaper  or  chain  as 
capital-based  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Will 
work  via  fax  and  Federal  Express.  For 
samples  and  resume  call  (703)  361  -5437. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  (or  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING 
executive  editor  seeks  opportunity  in 
competitive  market.  Top  references, 
record  of  achievement.  Box  6122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITOR  wants  oppor- 
tunity  to  reinvent  'the  family  newspaper" 
in  major  market.  Fight  declining 
circulation,  credibility  gap  with 
truth,  accuracy  and  real  balance.  Serxd  to 
Box  6146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Offers  top  skills,  solid  ethics, 
daily  experience,  ability  to  coach 
others.  Eye  for  detail,  strong  head¬ 
lines,  sound  judgment,  former  reporter, 
humane  peo^  skills. 

(206)  224-4408  message. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Can  do  it  all.  Atex, 
Sll,  Mac,  pagination,  layout, 
graphics.  Call  (815)  625-7549. 

DO  YOUR  PART  to  turn  the  economy 
around:  HIRE  US!  Our  Zone  2  daily 
folded.  Help  two  aggressive,  deadline¬ 
conscious  reporters  off  the  unemploy- 
noent  line.  Great  references/clips. 

Phone  Glenn  (914)  888-0010  or 
Mary  (914)  357-5190. 

EDITOR 

Hove  a  mid-sized  to  large  newspaper  that 
needs  quality,  energy  and  a  steady  guid¬ 
ing  hand?  In  30-plus  years.  I've  always 
been  employed,  always  run  a  quality 
newspaper  and  won  EVERY  prize. 
Seeking  new  challenge  and  a  good  com¬ 
munity,  in  that  order.  Box  6144,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Hard-working,  conscientious  copy 
editor  with  1 5  month's  weekly  experience 
seeks  full-time  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  Excellent  ref^ences.  Call  Martha 
at  (215)  825-0262. 


ENVIRONMENT/CONSERVATION 
WRITER:  5  years  government  conserva¬ 
tion  work,  5  years  varied  writing/ 
media  work  -  Reply  to  UPRIVER  c/o  Box 
6151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ex  top-flight  editorialist  (Pulitzer 
nominee),  seeks  job  with  daily  nevrspaper 
editorial  or  feature  page,  or  with  maga¬ 
zine.  Experience  includes  4  years  at 
major  metro  daily,  plus  extensive  free¬ 
lance  work.  (202)  376-6905.  (703) 
271-5344.  1963  Columbia  Pike  #43, 
Adington,  VA  22204. 

Hungry  reporter  with  journalism  MS 
seeks  situation.  3  years  reporting  in 
Caribbean  and  Boston.  10  years  Third 
World:  China,  7  years;  Mid  East, 
Pacific,  3  years.  Clear,  tight  prose, 
hard-news  and  features.  Ambitious, 
aggressive.  Will  relocate  or  travel 
US  and  abroad.  Photographer,  Tibet  trek- 
ker,  martial  artist,  ^x  6155,  Editor 
&  ^blisher. 

REPORTER  with  Master's  Degree,  5  years 
freelance  experience,  seeks  position 
(also  steady  fi^bnce),  preferably  Zone 
6,  7,  8,  9.  J.P.  Floffmeister,  602  Miner 
Rood,  Highland  Heights,  OH  44143. 

SPORTS  DESK  PRO, 
nine  years  experience,  seeks  editing 
position  with  Zone  5,  8  or  9  daily  or 
magazine.  Sharp  as  Clemens,  valuable 
as  Ripken,  let  me  be  your  man  in  the 
clutch.  Lee  (407)  896-0477. 

SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR  at 
nation's  top  college  newspaper  seeks  job 
with  daily,  preferably  in  Zone  5.  Rick 
Weegman,  6116  6th  Ave.  #308,  Osseo, 
MN  55369.  (612)  424-8355. 

THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education. 
Solid,  determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Write  or  call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box 
503,  Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 
957-0907. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  so^ht  by 
energetic,  experienced  editor/wrilw.  Will 
relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


WHY  CALIFORNIA  HAS  BECOME 
SERIOUS  NATIONAL  NEWS 


EVEN  BEFORE  THE  Simi  Valley  jury 
had  handed  down  its  verdicts  in  the  in¬ 
famous  Rodney  King  beating  trial  late 
last  April,  I  knew  life  in  Los  Angeles 
would  never  be  the  same. 

If  the  four  white  police  officers  had 
been  found  guilty  of  beating  the  black 
unarmed  motorist,  1  had  anticipated 
that  pride  and  faith  in  our  justice  system 
would  energize  every  one  of  the  ethnic 
neighborhoods  that  line  the  nation’s 
second-largest  city.  As  the  cops  were  ac¬ 
quitted,  1  was  prepared  for  a  long,  hot 
weekend. 

The  what-ifs  were  something  every 
politician,  voter  and  community  leader 
was  talking  about  before  the  trial  ended. 
We  journalists  thought  we  knew  what 
we  were  in  for. 

Now  we  know  what  happened  — 
three  days  of  anarchy,  looting,  arson, 
despair;  months  of  stories  about  what 
went  wrong;  hundreds  of  photos  show¬ 
ing  the  worst  urban  violence  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  seen;  dozens  of  op-ed 
columns  about  which  hard  road  to  take 
to  get  this  city  back  on  track. 

Indeed,  the  riots  have  changed  the 
lives  of  many  in  Los  Angeles  —  new 
problems,  new  attitudes,  new  election  is¬ 
sues,  new  priorities.  Those  of  us  who  re¬ 
port  the  news  in  Southern  California  are 
not  immune  from  change,  either.  This  is 
not  just  another  story.  Journalism  here 
will  never  go  back  to  the  way  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  riots. 

For  six  years,  I  have  been  reporting 
California  news  and  trends  for  a  nation¬ 
al  readership.  I  remember  the  days  when 
my  editor  and  I  would  band  together  to 
battle  for  space.  I  remember  even  win¬ 
ning  those  news  hole  battles  sometimes. 
What  I  do  not  remember  is  winning  all 
the  time  and,  these  days,  we  do. 

That  is  because  the  biggest  post-riot 
journalistic  sea  change  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ponential  increase  in  the  appetite  for 
California  news. 

Think  back  to  March  1991.  Every  pa¬ 
per  was  full  of  accounts  about  U.S. 

(Steuiart  is  a  reporter  for  USA  Today.) 
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troops  coming  home  to  Persian  Gulf  vic¬ 
tory  celebrations.  It  was  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  videotaped  Rodney  King  beat¬ 
ing  took  its  place  on  newspapers’  front 
pages.  Many  California  newspapers  did 
not  even  run  their  first  Rodney  King 
stories  above  the  fold. 

About  a  year  later,  when  those  four 
cops  went  on  trial,  many  papers  down¬ 
played  the  story.  Editors  reasoned  that 
the  videotape  told  the  whole  story. 
Those  police  officers  were  guilty,  guilty, 
guilty  and,  because  there  was  no  drama 
left  in  the  story,  the  story  was  left  out  of 
the  news  hole. 

The  drama  was  back  after  the  verdicts 
sparked  the  riots,  and  it  appears  that  it  is 
here  to  stay. 


Four  months  after  L.  A.  went  up  in 
flames,  local  sources  have  become  na¬ 
tional  names,  such  as  Daryl  Gates,  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Murray,  and  Reginald  Den¬ 
ny.  Even  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
country  can  identify  Florence  and  Nor¬ 
mandie  as  the  riots’  flash  point. 

All  this  familiarity  apparently  is 
breeding  more  demand  for  more  stories. 
By  now,  readers  —  and  editors  —  have 
made  intellectual  investments  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  issues.  That  is  translating  into  sto¬ 
ries  that  paint  a  truer  picture  of  life  here, 
and  those  stories  are  getting  bigger  na¬ 
tional  play. 

Traditionally,  California  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Eastern  media  establish¬ 
ment  to  get  a  handle  on.  For  years,  the 
state’s  reputation  was  little  more  than 
one  big  Disneyland  with  movie  stars  on 
the  left  side  of  the  U.S.  map;  a  state  full 
of  surfers  and  aging  hippies  who  pick 
their  breakfast  oranges  right  off  the  trees 
in  their  own  backyards.  If  it  were  not  for 
dodging  bullets  in  smoggy  freeway  traf¬ 
fic,  life  would  be  trouble-free  because  it 
never  rains. 


Of  course,  native  Californians  be¬ 
come  indignant  at  such  stereotypes.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  should  be  taken  more  seriously, 
they  say.  We  are  the  most  populous 
state,  the  new  Ellis  Island,  the  world’s 
eighth-largest  economy  and  the  gateway 
to  the  Pacific  Rim.  And,  by  the  way, 
most  Californians  are  too  busy  to  go  to 
the  beach. 

However,  the  stereotypes  stuck.  Over 
the  years,  that  kind  of  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  led  to  many  stories  about  college- 
credit  surfing  classes.  Sure,  any  one  of 
the  big-paper  correspondents  based  in 
L.A.  could  always  get  a  good  earthquake 
story  into  her  paper.  Earthquakes  are  so 
out  of  most  editors’  realm  of  experience 
that  there  is  a  natural  curiosity.  Like  a 


mudslide,  an  earthquake  is  one  of  those 
weird  West  Coast  disasters  that  make  for 
good  pictures  and  gotta-read  cop". 

Same  thing  with  freeway  shootings  — 
so  bizarre  and  unheard  of  before  they 
cropped  up  in  California.  Definitely 
Page  One. 

Then  a  riot  —  now  that  is  a  different 
story.  Eastern  editors  are  familiar  with  ri¬ 
ots  and,  historically,  riots  have  been  a 
more  potent  threat  in  Eastern  cities 
where  people  live  closer  together.  Re¬ 
member  Newark?  D.C.?  Miami? 

Maybe  what  has  happened  is  that  af¬ 
ter  the  Los  Angeles  riots  took  editors  by 
surprise,  riots  also  made  this  region  more 
real  to  the  Eastern  media  establishment. 
As  the  L.A.  riots  unfolded,  editorial  de¬ 
cision  makers  saw  things  about  life  in 
Southern  California  that  reminded 
them  that  this  is  a  real  place  —  not  a 
movie  set  —  with  real  problems. 

Ever  since,  stories  out  here  have  tak¬ 
en  on  added  significance.  Look  at  the 
state  budget  mess.  Of  course,  you  would 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  39) 
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Editors*  interest  in  anything  Californian  means  we  do 
not  have  to  pitch  story  ideas  as  hard  as  we  used  to. 
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SO  DO  WEI 

fovieur  and  Forecast  that  is... 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  once  again  publish  its  REVIEW  &  FORECAST  ISSUE,  JANUARY  2, 1993. 

Launch  your  1993  promotion  campaign  with  your  ad  in  this  informative  first-of-the-year  issue! 

Editorial  promises  to  be  exciting  as  ever  with  a  comprehensive  look  back  at  1992  and  an 
extensive  look  into  1993. 

Our  readers  look  forward  to  this  annual  opening  issue  with  enthusiasm  and  excitement.  This 
issue  helps  to  summarize  all  that  has  transpired  in  the  previous  year  and  helps  you  to  get  a 
head  start  in  preparing  for  the  year  to  come. 

Place  your  ad  in  this  issue  and  grab  the  attention  of  our  loyal,  informed  and  professional  readers 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Get  involved  with  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  ESiP*s  Review  &  Forecast  issue! 

CLOSINGS;  Space:  December  17, 1992  Material:  December  21, 1992 


New  Tork 
212 >675 >4380 


Chicago 

312>641>0041 


Sales  Offices 

New  Orleans 
504*386*9673 


Los  Angeles 

213*382*6346 


San  Francisco 

415*421>7950 
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We’re  Reading  To  Them  Today, 
So  They’ll  Read  Us  Tomorrow 
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University  of  Massachusetts  Basketball  Coach  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  Executive 

John  Calipari  and  his  daughters  Megan  and  Erin.  Editor  Larry  McDermott 

Our  Annual  Read  Aloud  inspires  the  love  of  reading  in  young  children. 

People  like  University  of  Massachusetts  Basketball  Coach  John  Calipari,  Executive  Editor 
Lariy  McDeimott,  along  with  other  members  of  the  newspaper  staff,  community  leaders  and 
educators,  read  aloud  to  hundreds  of  attentive  children  and  their  parents  every  year. 

They  also  teach  an  impoitant  lesson:  That  lifelong  reading  habits  begin  when  we  read  aloud  to 
our  children. 


The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  Annual  Read 
Aloud.  It’s  just  one  part  of  our  commitment  to  develop 
tomorrow’s  newspaper  readers  today. 


Union-Pfews 


1860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA  01101 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


